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I.—Forricn Poxitics. 


Referring to Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the Sultan and the attitude of BuRDWwaw SaNsIVAnt, 


the European Powers generally in the Armeni 
‘She oe ‘urop generally in the enian 
Witte . question, the Burdwan Sanjivani of the 12th Novem- 


ber observes that it is very good that the powerful European Governments 
should take the side of the weak Armenians against Turkey. But the regret 
is that European philanthropy is half-way and one-sided. France most 
unjustly carried on warfare with Madagascar and has ‘reduced her to sub- 
jection. But no European Power durst oppose France. There discretion was 
thought to be the better part of valour. In Africa the European Powers are 
exterminating the aboriginal tribes. Why is British philanthropy silent there? 
If you are really determined to save the conoid. and the down-trodden, 
be thorough and impartial. Humanity does not consist in punishing the 
weak alone for their acts of oppression. 
2. The Bangavasi of the 16th November has the following :— 


; The foreign policy of the European Powers 
an bere a es policy of might towards the weak sal of meek- 
ness towards the strong. England has followed 
this policy in Burma, in Chitral, in Waziristan, and is going to follow the 
same policy in Ashantee. France in Madagascar, Germany in Zanzibar, Italy 
in Abyssinia, and Russia in Central Asia—all are following the same policy 
with remarkable consistency. Where ‘a nation is weak, the European Powers 
find an occasion to be brave; but where one European Power has to contend 
against another equally strong, brave words are exchanged, but no appeal is 
madetoarms. England and Russia are at daggers drawn, and so are France and 
Germany, Italy and France. They are all prepared for war, they abuse one 
another, bully and bluster, but there the thing ends. They dare not resort 
to arms, The foreign policy of the European powers has made itself most 
conspicuous in the Armenian question. England is venting her spleen on the 
Sultan, but dare not declare a war against him lest Russia or any other 
European Power stands in her way. The truth is that the foreign policy of 
the European Powers is, to say the least of it, a policy of cowardice. They 
tyrannize over the weak, but do not raise their hands against the strong. 
8. The Hindi Bangavasi of the 18th November has the following :— 
Conquest of Turkey has long been a subject 
of discussigpn among the English Radicals. And 
for the furtherance of their object they have of 
late, on the one hand created, by numerous tricks a feeling of disloyalty among 
the Armerian subjects of the Sultan ; and on the other, in concert with Russia 
and France, have been demanding reforms in the administration of Armenia, 
In doing this the Radicals have been under the firm belief that the Sultan 
must ultimately seek England’s protection. But now they have yor realized 
that it is impossible for England to get the Sultan exclusively an entirely 
under her power because Russia is always at England’s heels in all the latter's 
dealings with Turkey. The tone of the English Premier has entirely changed. 
He now admits that in their joint note the Powers have unjustly demanded a 
Christian Governor for Armenia. It is evident, however, that England is still 
endeavouring to get the upper hand in the affairs of Turkey. 


England in the Turkish im- 
broglio. 


II.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police. 


4. Acorrespondent of the Banganivasi of the 8th November observes 
i ti kk that the chaukidari system has proved a complete 

er failure. The chaukidars make their appearance 
only when they have to collect the chaukidari tax. They do not keep watch 
or go their'rounds. They are now sorepeneen of the villlage people, as well 
as of the regular village police. Formerly if the chaukidars failed to properly 
perform their duties, the village people complained to the local police authori- 
ties, and the latter took the chaukidars to|task. The chaukidars were then under 
some control, but they are now completely their own masters. If the local 


police authorities report against them, they get off easily by putting forth the 
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lea that the local police authorities are prejudiced against them because th 
refuse to hew their wood and draw their water. If the village people then. 


- gelves report against them to higher authorities, they say that the village peopl, 


have a grudge against them, because they have to pay the chaukidari tax. 
the chawkidan a allowed to draw pay without being made to do their. work 
properly. ‘The men, moreover, who are appointed village chaukidars are 
generally old and infirm and are not fit for police work. 

5. The Charu Mihir of the 12th November writes as follows :— . 

_ The power of the police in this country has 
exceeded all reasonable limits. The police jg 
certainly a necessary part of the administration, but in India its development 
has been quite abnormal. Government has been gradually increasing its powe 
till at last it has become too powerful to be governed by any laws an 
regulations. In no other civilized country does the police enjoy such exorbitant 
powers as it does in India. 

Power is sure to be abused when vested in unworthy hands, and the 
unlimited power vested in the police in this country 1s incessantly producing the 
most mischievous results. ‘The country in fact knows no end of suffering 
under the oppressions which arecommitted by the haughty, uneducated, insolent 
and corrupt officers who form the backbone of the police. In the mnufasgal 
nobody’s honour is safe in the hands of the police, and the people start at 
hearing its very name, because they know that it can,on the slightest pretext, 
get them into a trouble from which they will find it hardto extricate themselves, 
As a matter of fact, oppressions by the police—the keeper of the peace—are 
giving the people neither rest nor peace of mind, 

The judiciary used from time to time to comment unfavourably upon the 
conduct of the police whenever such conduct appeared to deserve censure. But 
in its last Police Resolution Government expressed itself dissatisfied with this 
practice, and the Divisional Commissioners too unanimously declared that 
such comments upon the police seriously affected its usefulness. Judicial officers 
will not certainly after this venture to make public remarks against the police. 
As for charges which are laid against police officers, not only are such charges 
never fairly tried, but those that make them are at times most seriously harassed. 
Indeed, Government’s indulgent treatment of the police is making the oppressed 
despair of a remedy. 


There is no denying that police oppression 1s secretly producing discontent 
among the people. But Government will neither admit this, nor acknowledge 
the necessity of police reform. As a matter of fact, however, a radical reform 
of the police, by the appointment to it of men of education, ability, and 
character on better salaries than are now paid to police officers, has become 
incumbent upon Government, not merely for the sake of its own good name, 
but also for the happiness and contentment of the subject people. And no 
expense should be grudged by Government to bring about such a reform. 


6. ‘The same paper says that, though Mr. Thomas, District Superintendent 


ae _ Of Police, Mymensingh, is a perfect gentleman, and 
ba a aig po Superin- has been always courteous in the treatment of his 
lice, Mymensingh. ; Ne ele : 

subordinate officers, it is his undue indulgence towards 

his subordinates which has made the Mymensingh police such an arbitrary and 
high-handed body as itis to-day. Mr. Thomas seems to labour under the 
belief that police officers as a rule are meek and honest, and that the people 
take advantage of their good nature to unnecessarily harass them by bringing 
false charges against them. Under this belief he has looked upon his subordi- 
nates as objects of pity, and has spoilt them by too much indulgence. 
Mr. Thomas is going away from Mymensingh, and he will certainly be sorry 


if he can by any possibility be made to see what a high-handed body of men 
he leaves behind in the Mymensingh police. 


7. A correspondent of the same paper complains of the prevalence of 
ona Rapes ae Pan ean theft in the Kendua thana of the Mymensingh 
in the Mymenaingh district, «Strict, and asks the police to keep a sharp ey® 
on all bad characters who frequent Baijipara, the 

quarter where prostitutes reside, and which is not more than a mile anda 


or two miles from the police station. A proper look out should also be kept. 


The police. 
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upon quarters like Kunddli, Palra, Kasipur,: Batta, Chhihimpur, Battala, and 
Gagati, where a large number of bad characters reside, ang te eh 
8 The Sulabh Daintk; of. the 14th November observes that in the course 
a \ ae te of study a - ipgek Sub- 3 gerne: Examina- 
a gles | Kxamina. 110m algebra finds a place. Of what use is algebra 
= ee to police officers ? Have they to teach that Ya 
in schools and colleges? Or will facility in 

working out sums in simultaneous equation facilitate the detection of criminals? 

9. The Vikrampur of the 14th November writes as follows :— 

Barisal has always been notorious for the 
prevalence of theft, dacoity, murder, and other 
crimes. Latcly murders having become very frequent, Government, it is said, 
has decided to send a Joint-Magistrate and a number of higher police officers 
to Barisal, and to further restrict the grant of licenses under the Arms Act in the 
district. ‘The question, it is said, is being discussed whether the people of Barisal 
should not be totally deprived of the privilege of keeping firearms under licenses. 
The leading men of the district are being consulted on this point. If the 
proposal is carried into effect, how are the people to protect themselves against 
the ravages of wild beasts? So far as the writer can see, none but the police 
ought to be held responsible for the prevalence of crime in the district. For if 
it could always trace offenders and bring them to justice, crime would certainly 
diminish, 


Prevalence of crime in Barisal. 


(b)— Working of the Courts, 


10. The absence of separate accounts in the zamindari dak cess sarishta 
of the Collector’s office for different co-sharers of 
Poa 3 och) aes im the the same estate, says the Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 
pias: ; 6th November, causes serious inconvenience to the 
zamindars, because under the existing arrangement a co-sharer who has paid 
his share of the dak cess may be made liable for the share due from anothe 
co-sharer. ‘This anomalous system should be abolished. | = 
‘I'he number of amla in the road cess office in the Murshidabad district 
ought to be increased, because the present staff is quite inadequate for the 
work it has to get through. The new system of chalans is also causing serious 
inconvenience. Road cess should be either included in the same chalan with 
the land revenue, or should be recovered under the old chalan system. 
The certificate procodure for the realization of cesses causes particular 
hardship to all people having interest in land. Certificates are often made 
even when the cesses have been paid, and in such cases the amla excuse them- 
selves either by pointing out that the schedule of arrears was submitted to the 
certificate officer before the date of payment of the cess, or by denying receipt 
of the chalan. To remove these difficulties the rule about giving notice of arrears 
to the parties by means of post-cards previous to the making of certificates 
ought to be enforced with strictness. ‘The price of the post-card has all along 
been recovered from the parties whenever they come to pay in their cesses. 
11, The same paper says that though the falling off in the number of 
appeals from Munsifs’ decisions to the District 
Civil appeals in the Murshida- Jydoe in the Murshidabad district is mainly attrib- 
bad district. 5 o.e ° ° 
utable to the abolition of appeals in rent suits of a 
value below Rs. 50, the recent action of the District Judge in ordering the 
prosecution of certain appellants, either for forgery or for making false state- 
ments, is in a great measure responsible for the result. It is indeed laudable 
that the District Judge is so anxious to punish and put down perjury and 
falsehood, but unnecessary harshness in dealing with these offences 1s likely 
to frustrate the ends of civil justice. Lately the Judge ordered the criminal 
prosecution of a Brahman of the Kandi subdivision, whose ap eal in a certain 
suit was being heard, on the ground that his deposition differed in some points 
from the statements made in his plaint. The Deputy Magistrate of Kandi 
convicted the Brahman, and sentenced him to a term of imprisonment. The 
accused appealed against this sentence to the District Judge, and prayed for 
the transfer of the appeal-to some other District Judge on the ground that the 
former officer had himself ordered the prosecution. The Judge released the 
appellant on bail and ordered him to move the High Court. The High Court 
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sferred the case to the file of the District Judge of Burdwan, who after goin g 
aioush it acquitted the accused. It is thus clear that if the man had not spent 
money and undergone all this trouble, he would have had no alternative but to 

oto jail To err is human; and if the appellants in civil suits are thug 

arrassed, they will not care to prefer — from the decisions of lower courts 

and where those decisions are really faulty, the faults will remain uncorrected. 
and the ends of civil justice will be defeated. 

12. Mr. Abdur Rahman’s appointment, says the same paper, is the 

-_ Jast monument of Sir Charles Elliott’s rule. The 

Mr. Abdur Rahman's appoint- gppointment has not only destroyed a privilege of 

ment, . 

- the Subordinate Judges, but was preceded by the 
enforced retirement of one of their number. This is justice indeed! What ig 
a ruler if he cannot do all this? Alas! how long is the month of Decembor 
in coming! 

13. A correspondent of the Banganivasi of the 8th November writes from 

ae Kasimganj, Sylhet, that on the 28th September last 
ee the gunshot =» Musalman was killed by the gunshot of a Euro. 
hha pean. It has transpired that on that day the 
Engineer of the Langlu Tea Garden in Kasimganj, Sylhet, was engaged in 
_ target practice, when a bullet missed its mark and struck the deceased. The 
place where the target practice was being carried on is one of the most 
frequented quarters in Kasimgan). Soon after the accident took place the 
local Sub-Inspector of Police proceeded to make an inquiry on the spot. He 
met the Subdivisional Officer at the tea garden, who assured him that he 
himself would make an inquiry, and that he need not trouble himself about it. 
Now the Subdivisional Officer is handand glove with the European officers of the 
tea garden; and instead of making any inquiry at all he tried to hush up the 
matter. But on the 22nd October last the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet 
called for a report on the case and all papers connected with it. ‘The Sub- 
divisional Officer was nonplussed, but nothing daunted, he sent up some papers 
with the report that he had personally made an inquiry into the case, and was 
satisfied that the death of the native was due to accident. The decision of the 
Deputy Commissioner in the matter is not yet known. 
14. The same paper writes as follows on the Fatwa rape case :— 
Falsehood has prevailed over truth, injustice over 
justice, beastliness and vice over humanity and 
virtue. Oppression is rampant in the country. ‘The people ground down by it 
has raised a piteous cry, but the rulers heed them not. Where will the people 
go, where will they have their grievances redressed ? 

‘I'he raked-up memories of old still torment us. The instances of the 
violation of the chastity of Hindu women by beastly Europeans give us ex- 
cruciating pain. The Ghantakul case and the cases of Sukarmani, Prasanna- 
mayi, Budhanmani, and Rajabala are still fresh in our memory, and they 
keep the wounds in our heart ever fresh. Here is another to swell the list. 

After giving the particulars of the Fatwa rape case, the writer thus comments 
upon the acquittal of the accused :— 

The question is, what reason had the Magistrate to reject the evidence of the 
station staff as unreliable? West said that the signaller was offended with him 
for his having pestered him for food, and that he had a motive to give false 
evidence against him. But what of the other witnesses? What reason had 
they to give false evidence against the accused? Is it at all probable that the 
signaller bore false witness against the accused, and even got up a false case 
against him, simply because he was pestered for food? Is it also likely that 
the beggar woman had the courage to sit on the same bench with a live saheb 

* and ask for alms? “Four members of the station staff gave evidence against the 
accused, but the Magistrate rejected their evidence as unreliable, and accept 
as gospel truth the evidence of two witnesses on behalf of the defence, who 
lived, when the incident took place, far away from its place of occurrence 
It is, moreover, not at all likely that a poor old beggar woman had the auda- 
city to bring a false charge against an innocent European—she had no motive 
todoso. Will not the Government do justice to the injured woman? Wi 
the railway authorities i over the matter and remain satisfied with dismiss- 
ing innocent servants who had the courage to bear witness against the accu 
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15. :The Dacea Prakash of the 10th November regrets to say that though 


ii the Honorary Magistrates of the Dacca Division have 
eiecuannias aga seem been praised for their work in the last Annual 
Administration Report, many of them are in the 
habit of regularly taking bribes. dis are accepted by them through their 
relatives. In many instances again, to prove their prestige, they make their 
own creatures institute false cases against other people, and the cases are. with- 
drawn or compounded only when the accused succeed in pleasing the Magis- 
trates. .The writer, however, does not deny that there are individual Magis- 
trates who deserve praise, but their number is very small. 

16. The Chdru Mihir of the 12th November says that one of the principal 
“Whe appointment of Honorary COM™Plaints against the independent bench system 
Magistrates in the mufassal. ‘18 that competent men are not always appointed to 

the benches. In most cases people who please 
the authorities by flattery get appointments as Honorary Magistrates, no matter 
whether or not they have qualifications fitting them for the office. In Sadar 
stations there is no lack of men of proper education and position in society, 
but still, men are often appointed as Honorary Magistrates in the Sadar who do 
not command the least respect of the inhabitants. As for subdivisional benchies 
which have to perform the bulk of criminal work in the subdivisions, being 
not unoften required to try cases sent up by the police and other important 
cases, the duty of selecting Magistrates for such benches rests upon the sub- 
divisional officer, and he selects either near relatives of men in some high 
office under Government, or persons who have secured his good opinion by 
making handsome contibutions in aid of fairs, theatricals, &c. - It is no wonder that 
such men should be in their capacity of Magistrates easily swayed by the in- 
fluence of their superiors, and that the public should have little confidence in 
the uprightness of their decisions. 

If, therefore, independent benches are to be made really efficient, none but 
men of proper education should be appointed to them. Honorary Magistrates, 
in fact, should have all the qualifications of Stipendiary Magistrates. 

17. The same paper says thatone Harmat Sekh having charged one Hosain 

a _ Sekh with criminal trespass before Maulvi Ajahar, 

lr a nr Magis- Deputy Magistrate of Mymensingh, the latter issued 

a notice against the accused calling upon him to 

show cause why he should not be prosecuted. Ina theft case, the Maulvi is 

said to have issued a similar notice against the accused. So far as the writer 

is aware, there is provision in the Criminal Procedure Code for the issue of 

summonses or warrants against the accused in such cases, but not for the issue 

of notices like those the Maulvi issued against the accused in the above two 

cases. He is therefore curious to know under what law the notices were 
issued. 

One Madan Sekh had charged one Nayir Sekh under section 48 of the 
Penal Code. 'The-evidence for the prosecution and part of the evidence for the 
defence had been recorded by Babu Prabhat Chandra Chatterjee, Deputy 

Magistrate, when that officer was transferred from Mymensingh. The case 
having been transferred to the file of Maulvi Ajahar, the accused prayed 
under section 350 of the Code of Criminal Procedure for a rehearing from the 
beginning, Though that section leaves a Magistrate no discretion, the Maulvi 
refused the prayer of the accused. : os 

In the case, Nabu Majhi versus Kamal Majhiand Ramder Majhi, under 
section 451 of the Penal Code, the accused being convicted and punished with 
imprisonment for one month each by Maulvi Ajahar have filed an appeal to the 
District Judge, and have submitted an affidavit in which they allege that the 
Maulvi did not allow the defence sufficient opportunity to cross-examine the 
witnesses for the prosecution, and that the depositions of witnesses were not 
recorded in full and were not read out to the witnesses after they had been 
recorded. : 

Not only is the Maulvi unfit for judicial work, but he does not know even 


the ordinary civilities of life. In Court he addresses a mukhtar as “fq.” 
Recently, one evening, he having addressed a respectable mukhtar by the term 
“‘efy,” the mukhtar objected to the form of address. On this the Maulvi 
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referred to the English and Persian languages pointing out that in each of 
those languages “‘ efq” and “ «jsif_” were both expressed by one and the same 
term. However, he promised to address that particular mukhtar as “ atetfe* 
since he objected to the term “ ¢fq,” and asked one of his chaprasis to hold up 


a light before the mukhtar’s face, so that he might have a good view of it and 
not forget in future that that was the mukhtar who was to be addressed ag 


‘‘enotfy”? and not as “ Sfq.” 

18. The accused in the Fatwa rape case, observes the Sulabh Dainik of the 
14th November, has been acquitted in spite of 
sufficient incriminating evidence coming from eye. 
witnesses. There is absolutely nothing false or got-up in the deposition of the 
complainant. If European offenders are thus allowed to go scotfree, there 
will be nothing to protect the life and property of the poor in this country, 
The men of light and leading in the country should come forward and lose no 
time in getting this state of things mended. ‘Let a memorial be submitted to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, praying His Honour to call for the papers in the case, 
and have it retried. Has a blind beggar woman no chastity to maintain? Hag 
her chastity no value because she is poor? 


19. The Samay of the 15th November complains that the law regardin 

Anemsig in the sdmiaisteation adultery in india is not being properly administered. 
of the law regarding adultery in In England adultery is not looked upon as a 
India. serious crime, and there it does not come under the 
purview of the criminal law. But in India adultery is a heinous crime, 
and heavy penalty is prescribed for those who may commit it. Five or six 

ears ago, the luw was strictly and rigorously administered, and many offenders 
had to pay heavily for the crime they committed. But those days are 
gone. The administrators of justice in these days feel rather reluctant to 
punish an offender against the chastity of a married woman, where the 
woman is a consenting party. Whether this is due to pressure from higher 
authorities is more than one can say. But this is sure that a change has 
come over the opinion of Judges and Magistrates regarding adultery as a 
crime. 

The procedure now-a-days adopted by Judges and Magistrates in cases 
under the adultery sections of the Penal Code is anomalous in the extreme. 
Formerly, in such cases, the Magistrate used to issue a@ warrant against the 
adulterer and summoned the adulteress as a witness. This kept intending 
offenders in awe, and prevented the commission of adultery. Now-a-days, 
however, whenever a man is charged with adultery, the Magistrate demands the 
production of sufficient preliminary evidence to convince him of the truth of the 
charge. A warrant is issued against the offending woman, but no step is taken 
to bring the adulterer to justice. ‘This makes the offender all the more bold 
and daring, and he goes on committing the crime with impunity. 

But this is not all. The anomalous administration of the law regarding 
adultery has given intending adulterers very great facility for accomplishing 
their ends. An imaginary instance may be cited to make the thing clear. A, & 
rich and profligate man, takes a fancy to the wife of his poor neighbour B. B is 
absent at a distant place. A pays court to B’s wife, which is rejected. But he 
intends to bring her under his power. He gets up a man who plays the part 
of the poor woman’s husband, and charges her with adultery. ‘The Magistrate 
issues a Summons against the woman who is produced before the Court. The 
got-up husband stands bail for her and takes her to A, who, having her com: 
pletely under his control, coaxes and threatens her into submission. Such 
ray are occurring every day, and many a poor woman is being thus ruined 

or ever. | 

_ _ It is difficult to understand what possible object the Magistrates may have 

in adopting such an anomalous Rilaved ti If it is their object to reconcile the 
husband to the offending wife, they are sadly mistaken. No Hindu‘husband can 
take back an adulteress. His only object in bringing a case under the adultery 
sections of the Penal Code, is to punish the adulterer more than the adulteress. 
nen yy procedure that is now adopted, the adulterer is allowed to g° 

ee, and the poor woman, who has been seduced by him and is rejected by 
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her husband, is helpless and becomes a victim to the former’s insatiable lust. 
India isnot England. In England marriage is nothing more than a civil con- 
tract, and an adulteress there has no difficulty in finding out a second husband 
when she is divorced by the first, But in India the unfortunate women, 
who are once seduced, have unchastity branded on their foreheads, and they 
either swell the number of prostitutes, or if fortunate enough, find an entrance 
into the Baishnav community. 

It will not be out of place to say in this connection a few words about the 
manner in which the law regarding marriage is administered in another way. 
A drunken husband, who cruelly ill-treats his wife, can, under the ezisting law, 
force even his wife’s parents to hind her over to him. If his wife takes shelter 
under the roof of her — he goes to the Court and complains that her wife 
has been abducted by her parents who are immoral persons, and “are likely to 
make use of her for immoral purposes. The Court at once summons the wife 
as a witness. Neither she nor her parents are heard, and she is at once 
given over to the custody of her ruffianly husband. 

20. Referring to the Darjeeling Bhutiya case in which a Bhutiya was 
convicted of the offence of causing hurt to a European 
by a dangerous weapon, the same paper observes 
that, as the Sessions Judge convicted the accused under section 324 of the 
Indian Penal Code, he could have passed on him a lighter punishment than he 
has done. In cases of Europeans convicted under this section a small fine is 
generally imposed, and although in the case of a native it is too much to expect 
such lenient treatment, still for fairness sake, the Judge ought to have passed on 
the accused a less heavy sentence. Moreover, reading sections 86 to 106 together, 
it is clear that a man, in self-defence, can inflict on his assailant any injury which 
is not likely to cause his death. According to the statement of the accused in 
the case under notice, he was severely assaulted by three Europeans, and he 
was fully justified in using his sukri in self-defence. It is true that the accused 
had no witness to corroborate his statement, but it is at the same time true that 
the complainant and his witnesses did not, even in the opinion of the Judge, 
speak unadulterated truth. 
to have been altogether discredited The Judge says that the Europeans had 
sufficient provocation to assault the accused. They were called sala (wife’s 
brother), which in the case of a European is a very strong term of abuse. Now, 
only one of the witnesses deposed to have heard the accused calling out sala. 
And the Judge had no reason to take his statement for gospel truth. Moreover, 
if in the opinion of the Judge the accused was not justified in pleading self- 
defence, why did he not consider him justified in pleading provocation? The 
accused had been roughly handled by the complainant, and received sufficient 
provocation. ‘The Judge, ought therefore, to have convicted the accused under 
section 334 of the Indian Penal Code. ‘There was no reascn to discredit his 
statement altogether and place sole reliance in the evidence of the complainant 
and his witnesses. 

21. ‘The Hitavadi of the 15th November says that the reason why the 
public rejoiced so greatly over the dismissal of 
Mr. Fordyce is that soa seldom see guilty officials 
punished. Mr. Warde-Jones, the late Subdivisional 
Officer of Gobindpur in Manbhun, has got into trouble. He has been suspended 
on the report of the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur regarding certain charges 
which the Raja of Jharia preferred against him. We are unable to say what 
report the Commissioner has made, for we have not yet been able to Pisa 
a copy of it. Sir Charles Elliott does not believe that the prestige of Govern- 
ment is enhanced by letting the public know all about the offence jof guilty 
Officials. ‘This is why the investigation of the charges against Mr, Warde-Jones 
is being conducted so secretly. 

22. The correspondent who wrote against Maulvi F azlul Karim, the Sub- 
eieh iedek Mal ae divisional Officer of Moree ce ™ sont japan 
id Ott A tn this paper (see Weekly Report on Native f apers tor 

divisional Officer of — 16¢ > io ai ih , 305, paragraph 91 ) publish es the 
the following additional charge against that officer in this issue :— 

The Subdivisional Officer fines, without any previous notice or warning, 
the boatmen who moor their boats at the ghat near his court. Government 18 
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requested ‘to transfer this‘ precious officer and thereby relieve the people of 
Madaripur. 3 ba BY sisal 
93. The Sanjivani of the 16th November has the following on the Fatwa, 

The Fatwa rape case. wpe ee ead | 7 = ‘ oon 
The Fatwa rape case has been dismissed, but 


we can by no means induce ourselves to believe that the case was false. Ap 


Indian woman, be she poor, can. never cast reflection on her own chastity 
simply to injure another person. Moreover, even rich and educated ‘men in 
this country are afraid of a European, and it is unlikely that a poor girl had the 
hardibood to take an old woman to the waiting room of a railway station where 
a European was taking his rest. It is far more unlikely that the beggar woman 
had the courage to sit close to a mE goer on the same bench with him. No 
one can believe that the woman had entered the waiting room without being 
called by the accused. The natives are almost frightened out of their wits in 
coming across a European. And no one can believe that an old native woman 
aud three other natives conspired together and falsely charged a European with 
rape. Even Mr. Inglis, the trying Magistrate, could not believe this, 

The Magistrate finds out what he thinks to be discrepancies in the evidence 
for the prosecution. The witnesses on that side deposed that the door of the 
waiting room was bolted from within. The Magistrate found no bolt to the 
door, and concluded that it could not be bolted. There are, however, two rings 
attached to the two leaves of the door, and it is not impossible that it had been 
bolted by a stick passed through the rings and a chair placed against the door, 

The Magistrate observes that the complainant made her deposition in a 
hurry, which showed that she had to tell a got-up story. ‘The complainant deposed 
that her cloth had become wet from her connection with the accused. ‘The 
Chemical Exuminer found in the complainant’s cloth traces of no other substance 
than blood. Could not the Magistrate understand how the complainant’s cloth 
could become wet without there being left traces of any substance giving proof 
of her connection with the accused? | | 
_ ‘The fact is, there has been a palpable miscarriage of justice in this case. 
West violated the chastity of the poor beggar woman, but was still let off. It is 
due to the efforts of Sir Charles Elliott and Mr. Cotton that Bartlett has been 
punished for his crime. Will they not do anything to bring West to justice? 
There is no legal remedy open to the poor woman if the Government. itself 
does not take up the case. Will not the Lieutenant-Governor come to the 
rescue of the injured woman? The people ask him in great anxiety—will he 
not bring the offi nder to justice? 

24, The same paper says that the authorities of the Nawda indigo factory 
in the Champaran district are in the habit of press- 
ing labourers for service. The labourers are un- 
willing to work at such a low rate of wages as six pice per day, out of which 
they have to pay one pice to the factory gumashta. So they are forced to work by 
the factory men, Lately the factory gumashia entered a village to press 
labourers for service and tried to force one of them to work in the factory. T he 
men combined to resist the gumashta, and the latter charged them with formimg 
an unlawful assembly and disturbing the public peace. ‘The District Magistrate 
bound them down for one hundred rupees each to keep the peace. The accused 
appealed to the High Court, which, however, upheld the decision of the lower 
Court. The poor villagers of Champaran are thus in a fix. Ifthey donot combine 
against the factory men, they will be forced to work at a low rate of wages. 
If they combine, they will be bound down by the Magistrate to keep the peace. 
Indigo pp has become a thing of the past in Bengal, but in Bihar it has 
not yet died out. Most of the Bihar Magistrates are friends of the indigo 
planter. And in a case in which an indigo planter is a party they ask him 
to make an investigation. Such things never happen in any other 
of India. The Bihar people, even when oppressed by. the indigo-planters, 
dare not bring any case against them. They do not expect to get justice 12 
the law courts. It is their conviction that a case against an indigo planter 
sure to be dismissed. If, therefore, they do not combine to defend themselves 
against the tyranny of the indigo planters, they will go on being persecuted by 
the latter. ‘They will be forced to work in the factories at five pice per day; 
and if they refuse to work at this low rate of wages, they will be compelled to 
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do so by the agents of the indigo planters. What will the people do now ? 
Even the High Court is against them. Goaded to deaperition. tl by may in 
future take the law into their own hands. Will that be desirable ? 

' 25, Referring to a case in Burma in which a. European wounded a native 
by gun-shot and had to compound the case by 
paying the injured man a compensation, the same 
paper observes that in Burma, as well as in India, natives are being killed by 
Europeans, and the latter are being a on the flimsy excuse of accidental 
death, self-defence, and rupture of the yams The guilt of a European 
offender is never taken into account. He belongs to the ruling class, and it is 
no crime for him to kill natives, In the case of a native causing hurt to a 
European, the thing is quite otherwise. Jitman, the Bhutiya, used his kukré in 
self-defence against a European, but he was punished. 

26. The Samvad Prabhakar of the 18th November is surprised that 

oni tie the accused in the Howrah case has been acquitted, 
na eer although his guilt was clearly proved, After the 
accused’s admission to Dr. Murray and Mr. Steel, it could not be doubted that 
the poor cooly had died from the effects of the kick he had received, Alas! 
though the nineteenth century is going to close, the courts of justice in Indig 
have not been reformed and the making of race distinction in judicial trials 
has not been put a stop to. None should be appointed a Judge who is in the 
habit of making a distinction between a black native and a white European, 
and is not a perfectly upright man. , 

27. The Sulabk Dainik of the 19th November criticises the Magistrate’s 
arguments in favour of his acquitting the accused 
in the Fatwa rape case. Referring to his argument 
that the complainant had no ager attractions to excite the accused’s passion 
and had him to commit the deed, the writer says that there is nothing which a 
man drunk with toddy and sitting idle could not do. The lust of such a man is 
easily excited. As regards the alleged discrepancies in the statements of the 
witnesses, the writer says that the witness Fakira being an ignorant man, could 
naturally commit a mistake in determining the direction in which the complain- 
ant was lying while the accused was committing rape on her. As reuayté the 
possibility or impossibility of bolting the door of the waiting room from the inside, 
the writer points out that there are two rings attached to the two leaves of the 
door, and some such contrivance as the passing of a stick through the rings 
might bolt it from the inside. 
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has the following on the same subject :— _. 

The Magistrate says that the Station-master made aclear statement to the 
railway authorities, but did not make a clear statement in the telegrams he 
sent to the head office. This is very natural. The Station-master could not 
make a long statement in a telegram, and it was necessary for him to make the 
thing clear to the higher authorities. As regardsthe chemical examination of 
the complainant’s cloth and the Magistrate’s laying stress on the discrepancy 
between the complainant’s statement and the opinion of the chemical examiner, 
there is grave doubt as to whether the cloth of the complainant was sent 
to the chemical examiner and not another cloth. Medical and chemical 
examination, moreover, is not unfreyuently misleading, as was proved in the 
Dinapur murder case. The Magistrate next refers to the complainant’s un- 
willingness to subject herself to a medical examination, and thinks that this 
goes against the bond fides of her case. Medical examination under the circum- 
stances in which the complainant was placed is disgraceful toa Hindu woman, 
and it is natural for her to refuse to submit to the indignity of a medical 


examination. Another argument against the complainant is that there is no- | 


thing to show that she resisted the accused in his attempt to have connection 
with her. Anybody who has a rticle of sense 1n him can understand how 
impossible it 1s for an old blind woman to resist a European trying with all 
his might to gratify his lust. Still the poor woman, parses as she was by 
fear, had the courage to cry out for help, and this cry drew the attention of 
three men. The Magistrate next refers to the evidence of the complainant, and 
says that it was made in a hurry and was contradictory. An old woman is 
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naturally garrulous, and it is not unnatural that under the fire of cross-examing- 
tion by @ practised counsel she would make irrelevant statements, 3 

On the whole, we think that there was nothing in the evidence to justify 
the acquittal of the accused. It is quite improbable to suppose that a poor old 


-woman—and a Hindu woman to boot —should bring a false charge against a 


European at the risk of her reputation. The witnesses on her side, moreover, 
had no earthly motive to bear false witness against the accused. 

_ There is one thing more to be said in connection with this case, why did 
the Magistrate refuse to take the evidence of the girl who accompanied the 
complainant and was an eye-witness of the whole affair? T’he ground on which 


the Magistrate refused to allow her to be examined does not appear to us to 
be reasonable. 


(c) — Jails. 


29. Government’s orders, says the Pratikar of the 8th November, passed 

: to Jail Superintendents, to allow all Musalman 

beter ake  ovaemgam prisoners prisoners leave to say their prayers, are no doubt 
very happy and hopeful. But have similar orders 

been passed in respect of prisoners ot other religious persuasions too? It may 
be that the orders in regard to Musalman prisoners have been elicited by 
a memorial from the Musalman community, but in deciding the question 
Government should have taken into consideration the case of prisone:s of 
all religious persuasions, and not merely that of Musalman convicts. 


(d)— Education. 


80. The Murshidubad Hitaishi of the 6th November is sorry to hear 
| that owing to a decrease of its ferry receipts, 
< Mducational grant of the Mur- the Murshidabad District Board has reduced its 
| grant to middle English schools from Rs. 3,000 
to only Rs. 700 per annum. Government may be for discountenancing middle 
English schools, which impart to the boys the semblance of a high education; 
but the members of the District Board, who are representatives of the country, 
ought to have had courage enough to oppose the Magistrate-Chairman if the 
See. fgg to reduce the grant came from him. The District Engineer 1s getting 
arge sums granted fur the sinking of wells, and the Board is raising large 
loans for other purposes. Why, then, should the middle English schools, which 
“— “a a career tothe sons of middle-class people in the district, alone 
suffer 
31, The Som Prakash of the 11th November regrets to find from the 
ee Resolution on Sir Alfred Croft's Annual Report 
Report on Public Instruction, .._~« Hat there is a decline of high education, and that 

Government is lending all its support to the cause 
of primary education. Sanskrit education too is in a worse condition than 
it was before. 

The writer cannot share the -Lieutenant-Governor’s satisfaction that 
schools with boarding-houses are gaining in popularity. The popularity of 
such schools means that the people are losing their faith in the caste system. 

32. ‘lhe Sahachar of the 13th November makes the following comments 

a on the Government Resolution on Sir Alfred Croft’s 
the last Education Monae en em last Annual Report aig : ° 
(1) It is a matter for congratulation that Sir 
Charles Elliott, who in-every former year took the District Boards to task for 
their inadequate expenditure on education, has this year expressed satisfaction 
with the Boards’ educational work. The fact is that rulers of Sir Charles’ 
stamp cannot look with favour upon self-zovernment institutions. ‘The praise 
which has been bestowed upon the Boards this year is entirely due to Sit 
Alfred Croft. But as it is published in Sir Charles’s name, and with his 
sanction, the credit of bestowing it should be given to His Honour. 

, (2) Dr. Martin and Rai Radhika Prasanna Mukharjee are praised. for 

their learning and ability for work. And though both of them are advanced 


in years, they work like young men. Govern 7 es 
continue in service till their 80th ‘year. orament shoe a 
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(3) The writer agrees with Sir Alfred Croft in attributing the variations 
in the results of University examinations to the varying standard of qualifi- 
cations possessed by candidates in different years, and not to any defect in 
the system of examinations. 

(4) The writer does not appreciate Sir Charles’s praise of Mr. Wilson’s 
Higher Training Association. The Association, so far as the writer knows, 
only helps to make boys conceited, and assume an air of learning and experience 
which can justly be claimed only by their elders. | | 

(5) The writer shares Sir Charles Elliott’s regret about the lack of 
discipline among school-boys. But how is discipline to be secured in the 
absence of moral training? And how is moral training to be imparted in 
Indian schools from which Government has pledged itself to exclude all 
religious education ? 8 

33. ‘The Hitavadi of the 15th November writes as follows on the subject of 
“~ illag ___ the new rules in the Medical College :— 

College. wil bo ca oa ceceac The first contention of the framers of the rules 
| is that there is not sufficient accommodation for the 
large number of students who now read in the college: the students of the 
second and-third year classes number together 300 or 350, and the class-room is 
not large enough to hold them, To this it may be replied that the students 
themselves have never complained of want of accommodation, and if there be 
such a want, the authorities should try to provide sufficient accommodation for 
them. ‘I'he fact that the newly-constructed anatomy gallery was designed to 
provide accommodation for only 150 students shows, moreover, that this plea of 
want of accommodation is utterly frivolous, You build small galleries and then 
complain of want of accommodation. Does this show that you are serious in 
your contention ? | 
__ ‘Then the framers of the rules urge that many students lack the inclination 
or the power to prosecute medical studies to a successful close, and that ‘such 
students cumber the class-room to no purpose, and are a hindrance to diligent 
and capable workers.” They have therefore thoughtiit their duty to thin ‘the 
ranks of the students from the very beginning by a benignant severity. But 
this reasoning too is quite erroneous. Let them only consider how few of those 
who pass the Entrance Examination become Masters of Arts or win the Prem 
Chand Roy Chand Scholarship. ‘This is the rule in regard to every kind of 
education in every cuuntry. It is idle to think that of those who start in the 
race for education each a all should push on to the goal with unabated energy 
and unslackeried speed. What is the case in England? What is the case every- 
where else in the world ? oe 

The students of the first-year class will have their names struck off if they 
fail to pass the annual examination, and will be readmitted ‘provided there is 
room for them.” Can Dr. Bomford or his patron, Sir Alfred Croft, point to 
a rule. of equal severity in any other country! Ifa student fails to pass an 
‘examination, do not promote him. But why should you strike off his name? 
‘Why are you go hard upon the students! 

This expulsion rule is nominally a little less severe in the case of the 
students of the secoud to fourth-year classes. ‘I'he kind-hearted authorities have 
ordained in their mercy that those students, if once plucked, will be given 
another chance. Those who are plucked twice will have their names struck off 
once for all. Has anybody witnessed such severity anywhere else? 

While the sin of a second failure isthus uncondonable by any penance, those 
who are plucked once will also be placed in asituation of no small difficulty. 
They will be completely at the mercy of Dr. Bomford. Plucked students will b 
permitted to remain in the class or be readmitted provided there is room. The 
decision of the question whether there is room or not will rest with the Principal. 
If there is small room the same authority will select those who are to be 
readmitted. The Principal will therefore be at liberty to keep or expel whom 
he pleases. The provision about a second chance 18 therefore only a nominal 
relaxation of the severity of the rules. ‘The rules made by Dr. Bomford there- 
‘fore remain substantially the same, or in other words, the rule about the expulsion 
of the plucked students has been sanctioned. Only there 18 a nominal relaxa- 
tion of the rules, and an attempt has been made to show the ee weg 
Governor that. the plucked students will be given another chance. - ihe rule 
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mains in substance as it as was before; only an attempt has been made to con. 
aa the ip to of the act by spicing it with sweet words, —_— 2 
That our apprehensions in this connection are not groundless, will appear 
from paragraph 1 of the letter of the Director of Public Instruction :— 


19. Failed students will only be readmitted to the first year (or an 
class ss taadeien that there is room tor them after other students who have bar 
admitted (or promoted) to the class. If there is no room at all, the Principal will 
select the best for readmission. The Principal may determine the maximum 
number that may be admitted to each class.” 


The authorities say that this wholesome severi will make the students 
attentive to their lessons, and lead to the expulsion of the inattentive students, 
But, unlucky as we are, we are compelled to oppose this honest intention of 
the authorities. We have yet much to say about Dr. Bomford’s love for the 
students and Government’s justice. 


The only precedent to this severity has been found in the example of the 
Sibpur Engineering College. Such severity is otherwise unparallelled in the 
world. And yet for the good of the students Dr Bomford has introduced it, the 
Director has supported it, and the Lieutenant-Governor has sanctioned it! 


In conclusion we will only remark that if a rule so severe as this had been 
in existance when Dr. Bomford passed his medical examination, he would never 
have obtained his medical degree entitling him to murder with impunity. He 
is protected by the law, and can therefore prescribe for one malady remedies 
which are suited toanother. If the rules in his student days had been a little 
more severe this could not have happened. Having managed to secure a 
medical degree himself, he is now placing obstacles in the wey of others obtain- 
ing the same. This attempt of his is neither just nor reasonable. — | 


84. The Samay of the oe Soe — as — on the Campbell 
- Medical School and Hospital :— 

shea om cennamconcatueauans _ About one thousand and five hundred indoor 
and outdoor patients are daily treated in the Campbell Hospital. And it is a 
matter of regret that their treatment should be entrusted into the hands of five 
native doctors, none of whom are men of experience. These native doctors are 
called House Surgeons, and the lives of so many individuals entirely depend 
upon them. Serious cases are generally sent to the Campbell Hospital for treat- 
ment, but the arrangements for the diet and medical treatment of the patients 
are unsatisfactory in the extreme. As soon as you enter the hospital wards you 
come across skeletons of men and women writhing in agony, or piteously 
crying out for food and medicine. There seems to be none to look after them. 


When Dr. Mackenzie was the Superintendent of the hospital the state of 
things was much better. Under his superintendence both the school and the 
hospital prospered. He ry inspected the wards, and treated the students 
and the hospital staff with marked courtesy, Since his death the hospital has 
been placed under the superintendence of Dr. Gibbons, the Police Surgeon. 
He has introduced many objectionable innovations, the most objectionable of 
which is the replacement of veteran Assistant Surgeons by “native doctors.” 
This false economy has considerably lowered the sfatus of the school, as well 
as of the hospital. Dr. Gibbons, it is also said, does not behave courteously 
towards the students, and does not teach them for a single hour. 


The patients of the Campbell Hospital do not receive a hundredth part of 
the care and attention which are received by the patients of the Medical 
College Hospital. The hospital staff heartlessly neglect their duty towards the 
Indian patients, but great is their anxiety to show every care and attention to 
a Eurasian patient. He is well housed, well-fed, and carefully looked after. 
But life is dear to the Indian and the Eurasian alike, and it is no doubt 8 


matter for regret that such invidious distinction should be made between an 
Indian and a Eurasian patient. 


_ The patients in the Campbell Hospital are nursed by coolies, and not b 
trained nurses, asin the Medical College Hospital. A large portion of: their 
diet is misappropriated by the hospital staff. The students receive very 
indifferent education at the hands of the ignorant native doctors, who cannot 
even correctly pronounce the names of the drugs and medicines. _ 
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35. . The Sanjivani of the 16th November writes as follows :— : 


nag On the 18th November next there will be a 
ton’ of Indie fa English 8 His- meeting of the History Board to select a text-book 


on Indian history for the candidates for the 


Entrance examination. Babu Haraprasad has been going from door to door 
and canvassing the members of the Hisecet Board herd The second edition of 
the book has been dedicated to Mr. Buckland. Three members of the History 
Board—Messrs. Percival, Prothero, and Rowe—undertook to correct the mistakes 
of Babu Haraprasad. They will also have to decide whether the book should 
be selected as‘a text-book for the Entrance students. A Fellow of the Calcutta 
University is said to have observed:—Let Haraprasad’s book be appointed a 
text-book. Let him make some money, We have no objection to Babu Hara- 


prasad making some money. But is it good to let him make money at the cost. 


of the people? There seems to be a conspiracy in Babu Haraprasad’s favour, 
and there is every likelihood of his book being selected as a text-book. It will, 
however, be a disgrace to the Calcutta University if it selects asa text-book 
one written by a person who commits grammatical mistakes which even a 
fourth class student can find out and correct. 
36. The oe a of the 19th November understands 
that the Inspector of the Rajshahi Circle has laid 
Tenet Neh ohede dow that the wel Gl every idih school -aloald 
consist of at least one graduate and three under-graduate teachers. Why 
should not men who are experienced in teaching, but who have not passed an 
University examination be considered qualified as teachers? How could Sir 
Alfred Croft give his sanction to this new rule made by the Rajshahi Inspector ? 
37. Referring to Babu. Haraprasad Sastri’s History of India, the same 
. «paper observes that the chief defect in Babu Hara- 
una ta sad Sastris His- rasad’s writing is that it has no system. The 
| writer seems to have no grasp of his subject. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


88. The Somprakash of the 11th Novetnber draws ‘attention to the 
inconvenience which foot passengers feel owing to 


_ Wanted foot-paths and gaslights the absence of foot-paths and gas lights on the road 


mee eee which runs along the north side of the Mint pre- 
mises in Calcutta. 

39. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivani of the 12th November 
complains that owing to irregularities and delay in 
issuing election notices, very few competent voters 
could appear at the recent Local Board elections 
in that district. Many incompetent men have consequently been elected as 
members. If proper care is taken to elect and nominate competent members to 
the Local Boards, their work is likely to be as efficiently done as that of the 
municipalities. 


Local Board elections in Rani- 
ganj in the Burdwan district. - 


40. The Hitaishi of the 12th November observes that if one is to judge . 


from the conduct of certain municipalities, one 
must say that Local Self-Government is progncin 
evil consequences, and the object with which Lor 
Ripon introduced it in this country remains far from being fulfilled. One is 
led to think that the country is not yet ripe for Local Self-Government. 

The Commissioners of the North Dum-Dum Municipality seem to be bent 
upon misspending the rate-payers’ money. In Nimta, a village under the 
jurisdiction of this municipality, the roads are rarely repaired and never 
properly metalled. In making a road, the middle portion of it is only metalled, 
while the two sides remain unmetalled. This isa strange way of road-making 
tobe sure. - | 

41. A correspondent of the Charu ee of - brace Se trosg bs , that 

though the residents of the whole town 0 erpur 
yA letting tax in the Shorpur =the Mymensingh district pay municipal rates, 
Cateiet. the roads near the houses of zammdars alone have 
been metalled and are regularly swept, watered and lighted. The other roads 
in the town are seldom even repaired. The East Sherry Road and the Ra)j- 
ballabhpur Road, for instance, lie under water during the rainy season. 


Road making in the North Dun- 
Dum Municipality. 
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| The correspondent objects to the proposal to levy a latrine tax on the 
whole town, and signe that the tax should be levied ony in those quarters 
where the condition of the roads has been improved an 

regularly swept, lighted and watered. 


42. The Sahachar of the 13th November says that cholera has not yet 


where they are 


- abated in Madhupur, and suggests that if the sani- 

Sanitary condition of Madhupur. tation of the place is to be improved, @ municipality 

should be established there consisting of two wards, namely, Madhupur and 
Pathrole. 


43. The Pratikar of the 15th November says that the decision of the 
question whether the Sanitary Drainage Act ought 
The probable operation of the +t be brought into force in a particular tract, 
ee depending on the District Board, will ultimately 
rest with the District Magistrate, who is all in all in a District Board, and it is not 
difficult to see from what the District Magistrate of Murshidabad has written in 
his last Annual Report about the necessity of drainage works in that district, 
that there will be little delay in bringing the Act into operation there. The 
people would have some consolation if they got the worth of their money. But 
there is little likelihood of that. Works will be executed which appear to the 
whim and fancy of Government to be necessary for sanitary improvement. 
But improvement of the sanitation of a whole district by constructing neces- 
sary drainage works cannot be effected with even the whole proceeds of the 
drainage cess, Nor will it be easy or inexpensive to re-excavate silted-up 
tanks and rivers; and forty years will be too short a period for the work. 
Whether the Act does any good or not, it will grind the raiyat and the zamin- 
dar under a fresh tax, which is certain to be imposed. 


44, The Sulabh Dainik of the 20th November understands that the retiring 
i tie i a ge aye erg Arg a. gp the ys that 
o Vice-Loairmansiip of she a Musalman should this time be appointed to the 
sik Vice-Chairmanship of the Caleuka” Municipality. 
When an accomplished man like Babu Nilambar Mukharji is a candidate for 
the post, the Municipal Commissioners should appoint him and no one else, and 
in his favour all other candidates like Babu Nagendra Nath Sarkar should with- 
draw. But there are Municipal Commissioners who do not even hesitate to 
support the candidature of a man like Budruddin Haidar. The strictures passed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on the Municipal Commissioners in his resolution 
on the working of the Calcutta Municipality should open their eyes. But official 
proteges and favourities have a different rule to guide them. 


(t)— Questions affecting the land. 


45. The Pratikar of the 8th November writes as follows :— 

Shortly after the establishment of British rule 
in India, Government made a permanent settlement 
of land revenue with the zamindars of Bengal. The condition of land and 
the condition of the zamindars at that time led Government to think that that 
was the best arrangement to make. But since the condition of the land in this 
country has changed, there is no longer any necessity for upholding the per- 
manent settlement; nay, Government feels the necessity of interfering with 
it. It is true, at the time of making the settlement, Government promised that 
it should be permanent. But can that promise be kept, and has it been kept ? 
The nature of a land settlement depends not merely upon the condition of the 
land and of the landed interests but also upon Government’s own circumstances 
for the time being. So long as all these remain unchanged, the settlement may 
also continue the same. But as soon as the former undergo a change, the 
settlement based upon them 1s also liable to be changed. It is on this principle 
that officials in India are now-a-days heard to express a wish to abolish the per- 
manent settlement. Not very long ago, the writer heard an official argue in 
the following manner :—When the ruler of a country enters into a treaty with 
the ruler of another country, he binds himself by certain conditions; but does 
it necessarily follow that he is to be bound down by those conditions for all 
time? certainly not. As soon as the circumstances which led to the imposing 


The permanent settlement. 
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of those conditions disappear or lose their force, the conditions themselves need 
no longer be observed with their former strictness, and ought in time to cease 
to be observed at all, eo ee Mera yer. 
The words are those of a true statesman, and can be found fault with only 
by those who want to regulate politics entirely by moral considerations. When 
laws are made, they are made equally for the great and the small, the con- 
) 2 and the conquered. But have they not in application an effect upon 
e conquered, which is completely different from that which they have upon 
the conquerors? And this difference is due entirely to the differing circum- 
stances in which the conquerors and the conquered are respectively placed. 
re it is not for a statesman to base his policy entirely upon moral consi- 
erations. | 
46. The Tripura Prakash for the first fortnight of Kartik says that the 
settlement of the Sarail estate in the Tippora dis- 
trict has caused much unnece expenditure to 
the zamindar, and will entail on him serious loss of 
income. The cost of the settlement has been about two to two-and-a-half 
lakhs. But what about the promised increase of rent to the extent of fifty 
thousand rupees? The Collector is himself travelling about for the purpose of 
realizing large arrears of rent which have fallen due, but the raiyats refuse to 
to pay at an enhanced rate, or even at the old rate, for excess lands found in 
their holdings. The way in which the settlement has been carried out has filled 
them with distrust, and they will not listen to the advice of either the Collector 
or their more educated neighbours. The Presidency Commissioner himself under 
whose direction revisions of the settlement are being made, has admitted the 
settlement to be full of errors. Now, who is responsible for these errors, and 
for the strained relation which has been created between the raiyats and the 
zamindar, who before the settlement were on most friendly terms? Babu 
Kali Sankar Sen, Deputy Collector, has been the Settlement Officer, and it is 
owing to his capricious conduct that the result of the Sarail settlement has been 
so unsatisfactory, and yet Government has recently promoted him in the service. 
What wonder that common people who do not know the rules by which 
promotions are regulated should say that Government now-a-days rewards, 
instead of punishing, officers who do wrong acts and incur the country’s dis- 
pleasure by behaving as its enemy ? 


(9)}—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


47. The Murshidabad Hitaishi. of the 6th November says that passengers 

on the East Indian Railway wanting tickets for the 

The railway steamer service Azimganj station are asked by the booking clerks if 

seer SONS and Berham- they intend going further. If told that they intend 

to go up to Lalbagh, Khagra, or heen gt the clerks 

compel them to purchase tickets up to such station. Though this has been 

going on for some time, the Railway Company has for some days stopped 

plying their steamer between Azimganj and Khagra or Gorabazar, but the 

passengers who were compelled to purchase tickets up to any one of those river 

stations, have not yet got a refund of the fare paid by them for journeys between 
Azimganj and Khagra or Gorabazar. 

48. The Pratikar of the 8th November says that the quarrel between the 

East Indian Railway Company, and Messrs. Hoare 

anne steamer services between Miller and Company regarding the steamer service 

ee between Azimganj and Berhampore is going to 


be settled by the river drying oi to an extent which will make it impossible for 
any steamer to ply between those stations. The railway steamer has waarcr | 
stopped plying, and in a few days both Messrs. Hoare Miller Company's 
passenger as well as goods steamérs will have to do the same. An attempt 
ought to be made to dredge the river during the next rainy season. But will 
the steamer company see its way to undertake such an expensive work ? 


49. The Charu Mihir of the 12th November says that the way in which 
) ; carriages on many Indian railways are allowed to 
naliwey_gueventes. be overcrowded by the railway authorities, would 


seem to show that they would be extremely glad if by any possibilit their roll- 
ing stock could be ne of an elastic substance like India rubber oak passengers 
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be treated asgoods. On the Eastern Bengal State Railway the gers 
pocupe allowed to keep handy and necessary luggage with them; but. all 
luggage is sent to the guard’s brakevan. But instances have been known in 
am articles have been stolen from locked-up boxes and trunks in the brake- 
yan. All Indian railways should adopt the plan of the Assam-Chittagong Rail- 
way which has provided accommodation for passengers’ luggage just over their 


ea It is growing more and more difficult, observes the Hitaisht of the 
12th November, for Indian women to keep their 

The chastity of Indian womenin chastity inviolate on the Indian railways. It has 
ee almost grown to be an incident of every day 
occurrence for ruffianly European and Eurasian railway employés to annoy or 
assault female railway passengers. ‘The railway authorities know this as well 
as the public, but they seem to be blind and also dumb. The danger to the 


chastity of Indian women will not be removed so long as the Indian railways 


are not purged of their low class European and Eurasian employés. The 
railway authorities only care about the fares paid by the passengers, but not 
about their safety and convenience. Will they never awake to a sense of 
responsibility ? a 
51. The Sulabh Dainik of the 18th November. says that in spite of the 
Viceroy’s railway resolution, which requires ticket 
stalls to be kept open the whole day, on the 11th 
November last, when a train arrived at the Kankinarah station on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, the passengers found the ticket stall in the station closed. 
52. The Sulabh Dainik of the 14th November observes that ill-treatment 
of female passengers on Indian railways has almost 
png ee “a La erga passen- ‘become an incident of everyday occurrence. The 
vps eae es Rajabala case, the case of the Eurasian ticket- 
collector at Serampore who insisted‘ on pressing the hands of Hindu ladies in 
taking from them their tickets, the case of the railway guard who annoyed a 
Native Christian lady by proposing to treat her to a drink of whisky, and many 
other similar cases go to prove the truth of the above statement. Here is 
another case of a similar nature. One Babu Charu Chandra Mukherji was 
coming down to Calcutta from Murshidabad. At the Nalhati Station he found 
room for his female companions in a female compartment. A European who 
afterwards gave himself out as a Railway Superintendent tried to get two male 
passengers into this compartment. Charu Babu remonstrated, and the European 
in his indignation tore down the label which marked the compartment as 
reserved for females only. He desisted only when Charu Babu ran to the 
telegraph office to wire to the Traffic Manager as to what had happened 
to him. All these incidents show that it is no longer safe for native women to 
travel by rail in this country. The sole cause of this evil is the European 
and Eurasian railway employés. The railways should be speedily purged of 
these pests. 
03. A correspondent of the Mitavadi of the 15th November, who was a 

Grievances of passengers on Passenger on Messrs. Hoare, Miller and Company’s 
Messrs. Hoare, Miller and Com- steamer Jayanti on the 21st October last, makes 
ee the following complaints in connection with the 
arrangements in the steamers of that Company which ply between Calcutta 
and Kalna :— 

5) The food sold on the steamers is of the worst description. 
2) There is only one privy in each steamer, which is used by men and 
women, oy respectable persons as well as low people. 

_ (3) The cabins for ladies are too hot, being situate on both sides of the 
boiler. On the day the reg Pan travelled in the Jayanti, a lady was 
about to faint away on account of the heat and the crowd in the cabin. Some- 
times there are no second-class cabins for ladies on the steamers, and on those 
occasions @ space on the upper deck is screened for their accommodation. For 
eo which hardly secures privacy, a second-class fare is 

(4) The passengers are insulted and otherwise maltreated by the ticket- 
master and the serang. On the day mentioned above the ticket-master of the 
Jayanti snatched away their tickets from two respectable youths of Kalna, and 
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threatened to hand them over to the pol ice when the steamer should reach 
Calcutta. ee by this the youths p 
at Hooghly. But on their getting down at Naihati the serang forbade the 
boatman to take them to the banks, and when the boatman was forced by the 
other passengers to row actually ordered his men to pursue the two youths in 
the steamer’s jolly boat and bring them back by force. His order was about to 
be obeyed when the passengers on the steamer expressed a determination to 
oppose this pursuit. ‘The serang had therefore to desist. 
‘It is strange that the Company takes no notice of these grievances of the 
passengers. 

54. The same paper can not but express its heart-felt gratitude to Lord 

Lord Elgin and protection of Elgin for his efforts to prevent the maltreatment 

femele honour on railways. of female passengers on railways. The only 
effective way, in the writer’s opinion, to prevent such maltreatment is to 
appoint female ticket-collectors to examine the tickets of such passengers. 

0D. An Agra correspondent of the Sanjivant of the 16th November says 

The Fatwa rape case andrailway that the acquittal of the accused in the Fatwa 

oppression. rape case has given the public cause for apprehen- 
sion. The conduct of the railway authorities in dismissing the railwa 
employés who gave evidence against the accused is simply disgraceful. 
They have, so to speak, made it impossible for railway employés to apeak the 
truth in future. If this state of things is allowed to continue; people will think 
that the days of Serajuddaula have come back again. The case should be 
brought to the High Court, and subscriptions should be raised to defray all 
necessary expenses. 

Oppression by European and Eurasian employés on Indian railways has 
become pretty frequent of late. ‘The railway authorities are to blame. in the 
matter. They ought not to have employed European and Eurasian ticket- 
collectors at stations most frequented by native passengers. The ticket-col- 
lectors of Hatras oppress the native passengers and cut foul jokes at the 
expense of native women. Binay Krishna Das of Kancharapara in the 
24-Parganas district was some time ago roughly treated by the ticket-collectors 
of Hatras. He had complained to the Agent, but most probably no notice was 
taken of his complaint. 


(h)— General. 


56. The Zripura Prakash for the first fortnight of Kartik contains the 


... . following observations on Mr. Oldham’s Annual 
Ropet for tho Chittagong EDvi, Administration Report for the Chittagong Divi- 
si0n. sion :— 

(1) Mr. Oldham’s suggestion regarding Subdivisional Officers’ tours 
seems to be perfectly reasonable. 

(2) The writer is glad to observe that Mr. Oldham has been disabused 

of the belief that the absence of Tippera Musalmans and of 

women from relief works in times of scarcity does not indicate 


rovided themselves with fresh tickets | 


HIvavVaDt, 
Nov. 12th, 1895. 


SaNJIVANI, 
Nov, 16th, 1895. 


TRIPURA PRAKASH, 


for the first fortnight 
of Kartik, 1302B.S. 


non-existence of distress, but arises from a feeling of self- 


respect on their part. 
(3) Mr. Oldham’s remarks on the town chaukidars are quite erroneous, 
and have probably been based on the reports of subordinate 


officers. The system has been a perfect failure in the 


Division. 

(4) Though the Commissioner has admitted that coercion had to be 
used towards the rural chaukidars, he has not at all referred to 
the circumstance that panchayats were often subjected to the 
banner of undertaking such long journeys as seventy or eighty 
miles. 

(5) Mr. Carlyle, Magistrate of Tippera, attributes the falling °ff in 
the number of successful sessions cases to a change of the 
Sessions Judge. No District Magistrate could make such an 
insinuation against a District Judge before. The former 
Sessions Judge was on very intimate terms with the Magistrate, 
but Mr. Cox, the new Sessions Judge, is an upright and indepen- 
dent man, and is not so intimate with Mr. Carlyle. 


Dacca PRAKASH, 
Nov. 8rd, 1895. 


MURSHIDABAD 
HITAISHI, 


Nov, 6th, 1895, 


PRATIEKAB, 
Nov. 8th, 1895. 


PRATIKAR, 
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(6, The Commissioner has raised Raja Binay Krishna of Sobhabazar 
in Calcutta, Zamindar of the Ganga Mandal pargana, for his 
liberality and public spirit, but the writer fails to see what 
proofs of either of these two qualities the Raja has ever 
ther in the management of his estates in the Tippera 

istrict. | , 

(7) The Commissioner’s remark regarding the talukdars of the Maharaja 
of Tippera’s estates 1s most unjust, and it is a matter of regret 
that’a high official like the Commissioner should have expressed 
such a one-sided view when the talukdars’ mghts are under the 
consideration of the Settlement Officers. | 

57. The Dacca Prakash of the 8rd November says that a post of Rs. 20 

having fallen vacant in the Road Cess Revalution 

office in Dacca, and there being two candidates for 
it, one a Musalman and the other a Hindu, both 
clerks in the same office on Rs. 15 a month, Mr. Beatson Bell had the selection 
made by lottery. It is rumoured, however, that when the Musalman candidate 
came to try his luck, Mr. Beatson Bell asked him in « low voice to draw 
the bigger card and win. The writer cannot believe such arumour. Another 
post in the same office having fallen vacant, Mr. Bell appointed to it Rai Iswar 

Chandra Sil Bahadur’s son, though there were more competent candidates in 

the field. In his remark he plainly said that he gave the post to that candidate 

because he was the Kai Bahadur’s son. 
58. The Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 6th November regrets that just 

i a at the time when - silk _—— . Murshidabad 

abu Nritya Gopal Mukiarjis ig showing signs of revival through the exertions 
core to sericulture in Murshid- of akin N seve Gopal Mukharji, Ci ceuauaininaih 
should see fit to remove that officer to Calcutta. 

It is Oy following Babu Nritya Gopal’s instructions that the cultivators in 

Murshidabad have been enabled to make some improvement in the method of 

rearing cocoons. Thanks to this officer, the name of old Dubraj, hitherto known 

Sh a petty silk grower, has become known to far-off European and American 

markets. 

59. The Pratikar of the 8th November refers to Lord Woodhouse’s 
esas aie desl Vadten cabins removal from the office of Justice of the Peace in 
opinion. pee’ England, and says that while u high public officer, 
a member of an aristocratic family in England, 

has been removed from office for beating a man, Messrs. Windsor, Radice and 

Beatson Bell in Bengal have not only escaped scot free after committing many 

wrong acts, but have since gained promotion in the service. The difference 

in these matters between England and India lies in the fact that while in 

England the authorities cannot move one step in opposition to public opinion, 

in India the Government considers it a glory to slight public opinion and to act 

according to its own sweet. will. 

60. The same paper has the following :— 

The Muhammadanus have been particularly 
ome <r happy under the rule of Sir Charles Elliott. And 
under Sto Chatles Lili although we Hindus have noticed with pleasure that 
our Musalman fellow-countrymen have had a good 
time of it under the administration of the present Lieutenant-Governor, we could 
not at times help feeling disgusted, it oa partiality and injustice reached its 
climax, as it lately did in the case of Mr. Abdar Rahman’s appointment. The 
very civilians, the pets of Sir Charles Elliott, were often disgusted at His 

Honour’s undue partiality towards the Musalmans. The Commissioner of 

the Chota Nagpur Division could not, owing to the backward state of education 

among the Muhammadans of his division, find employment in Government 
service for a sufficient number of members of that community, and expresssd 
his dissatisfaction at the hard and fast rule laid down by Government for the 
employment of Musalmans. Though the civilians, as a rule, have at the present 
time come more narrow minded than they were in days gone by, there are 
still individuals among them who are noted for their impartiality and high- 
raga Strict orders passed by a J.ieutenant-Governor.like Sir Charles 

hott may lead thom astray for a time, but they will surely come round as 


Two appointments in the Road 
Cess Revalution office in Dacca. 
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soon as the overshadowing personality of their present chief is removed from 
the head of the Bengal Administration. | Bo CT an 
61. The Banganivasi, of the 8th November, understands that Mr. Skrine Baweamvasr, 
Me. Skrin has been made the permanent Collector of Customs, Nov. 8th, 1896, 
Doerr tama Calcutta. There is nothing strange in this as 
Mr. Skrine is a near relation of the Lieutenant-Governor’s. It is at any rate 
well that Mr. Skrine should be made the Collector of Customs. It is not safe 
to entrust a haughty, hasty and ease-Joving official like him with magisterial 
duties. He is fit for revenue or Secretariat work. 
62. The same paper understands that the Lieutenant-Governor of the  Baxoamvas. 
Poce Misatis 2 silo Punjab has asked the leading Musalmans of the 
bo Moca nant and pulgrimage §Province to exercise their influence with their 
co-religionists and dissuade them from going on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. This is objectionable for more reasons n one. 
The conduct of the Lieutenant-Governor may be misconstrued and scheming 
persons may persuade ignorant Musulmans to believe that the Government is 
going to interfere witb their religious practices. The passing of the Pilgrim 
Ships Bill has created discontent among orthodox Musalmans, and the conduct 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is calculated to give them cause for 
graver discontent. Moreover, is poverty to go against a Musalman intending to 
pay a visit to a place held most sacred by every faithful disciple of the prophet? 
63. The same paper observes that. the Munsifs are the most hard- Bavaawtvast. 
Tk Menst worked class of public servants. They have gene- 
si sh ara rally to work from ten in the morning to eight 
in the evening. Through hard work they contract obstinate diseases, to which 
they ultimately succumb. Still their burden of work is so heavy that they 
cannot clear the file in time. And they are often called by their superior 
oficers idle and procrastinating. It is a standing complaint against the 
Munsifs that they needlessly postpone the trial of cases. It is an open secret, 
however, that the Munsifs have often to postpone the trial of cases, because 
processes issued by them are not served in time on account of there being a 
very small number of court peons., It is bad that the Munsifs should be found 
fault with without there being any attempt made to remove the inconveniences 
they Jabour under, 
64. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 12th November has the following:— —gynowan Sanstvanr 
During the Hindu and the Musalman rule the nov, 12th, 1895. 
The social status of judicial members of high and respectable families alone 
officers. ° o ge « : 
were appointed judicial officers of the State. During 
the early days of the British rule in India also this time honoured custom was 
obeyed. Justice was consequently very efficiently administered in those days. 
But those days are gone. Equality.is now the order of the day. The distinc- 
tion between the high born and the low born is no longer observed. High 
birth has yielded its claim to competition. The members of high respectable 
and influential families in the country have now to stand away to make room 
for low born men who have passed competitive examinations. The rich and 
the poor, the high born and the low born, all are equal in the eye of God. 
And there is no reason why the poor and the low born should not, if properly 
educated, be as good as their rich and high born brethren. We too used to 
think in this strain in our younger days. But experience and contact with 
the matter-of-fact world have given a rude shock to our theory. We now 
find out to our cost that the theory of equality is beset with evils—that 
competition is doing incalculable injury to the country. The fact is that 
a man who has to depend upon his post in the public service as his sole 
means of livelihood cannot be expected to maintain a judicial independence. 
He must stick to his post at any cost. He must keep his superior officers 
in humour and do their bidding. And in doing so he must have not unfre-— 
quently to compromise his conscience. But a man who has independent means 
of livelihood, to whom livelihood is not a consideration in accepting a post in 
the public service, who has an inborn sense of syhig t and of respect for 
the Seats of his social position, such a man is not likely to go against his 
conscience to keep his superior officers in humour. The Deputy agistrates of 
old, who were all recruited from among members of high and respectable 
families, have left a clean record’ of service and always maintained their 


Hindu RanJika, 
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ity. But the De Magistrates of the present day, who owe their posts 
to their success in enimittien examinations, have forfeited that respect, that 
snfluence and that regard which were the birth-rights of their predecessors of 
old. They are even treated ‘with contempt and disrespect by their superior 
officers. But we have still a few of the old day Deputy Magistrates who have 
up to this time kept the dignity of their position intact. 2 

The fact is that the judicial chair is best adorned by a man who comes of. 
a high family, and judicial independence and dignity are ae ta be _hest 
maintained by one who belongs to a family which has all along been held in 
esteem by the people. Such a man is sure to claim the love and respect of the 
public. On the other hand, a man whose ancestors were oilmen, or washermen, 
or milkmen by caste or trade, and lived by serving the upper classes, is not 
likely to claim the love and respect of the people simply because of his sudden 
elevation to the Bench through his success in a competitive examination. Nay, 
the sudden acquisition of power is calculated to puff him up with vanity- 
Dressed in brief authority he is always prone to misuse his power. It is 
judicial officers belonging to the class of such men that often commit mis- 
carriages of justice. 

What is true of the Deputy ‘ce aon is also true of the Civilians. 
We have now very few conscientious Judges and Magistrates of high birth like 
those of old. The Haileybury College has been abolished, and competitive 
examination has been introduced. ‘I'he doors of the Civil Service are now open 
to all, to high as well as low, rich ag well as poor. Members of high or noble 
family are now unwilling to come out to this country. They have no objec- 
tion to pass an examination, but they are loath to pass the examination with 
low-born men and to serve with them in India. When the pee aba 0 system 
was introduced, a Haileybury Civilian asked a friend of ours what his opinion 
was about its merits. Our friend spoke highly of the introduction of the com- 
petitive system. The high posts in the public service, he said, should not be 
monopolized by members of high families. ‘Ihe members of poor and low 
families would now have the chance of entering the public service. The 
Haileybury’ Civilian said in reply that the public would in course of time come 
to discover the evils of the new system. ‘They would no longer have high- 
born civilians in their midst, and the public service would be overflooded 
with low-born men who would make the people suffer. This prophecy has 
now come to be fulfilled with a vengeance. Among the Civilian Judges 
and Magistrates of these days, good men, it is true, are not wanting, but 
bad men predominate. These latter are ill-treating the people in various 
ways. And there are some of them so hot tempered that they do not even 
hesitate to call witnesses in a case sais (wife’s brother) or pull them by the 
ear. All these facts lead us to say that the competitive system is beset with 
evils, and that none but high-born, conscientious men possessing self-respect, 
should be appointed as judicial officers. Our observations may prove distasteful 
to our educated class, but we cannot conceal the truth to please them. 

65. Some correspondents of the Hindu Ranjika of the 18th November 
draw attention to the inconvenience which is felt 
by the residents of villages Porahati and Hugal- 
paria under the Shikarpur Post office, and of villages 
Changachha, Hatpara and Sundalpur under the Karnupur Post office in the 
Nadia district, owing to the absence of a post office at a convenient distance 
from the villages mentioned. The establishment of a post office in some place 
between Hugalbaria and Sandalpur will remove the grievance of the residents. 
The scheme was proposed some time ago, and was sanctioned; but it is not 
known why the post office has not yet been established. 


Wanted a new post-office in the 
Nadia district. 


66. The Sulabh Dainik of the 14th November has the following :— 
iss Wiacsens tone. The Viceroy’s tour serves no good purpose. 


Before the tour commences preparations are made 
for the grand event. A programme of tour is issued, and with the beat of 
drum it is proclaimed to the world that the Viceroy is going to visit such and 
such places in the course of his tour. He is followed by a large retinue. The 
pomp and ceremony which mark his tour are on a right royal scale. A special 
train with richly furnished saloons waits for him at the station. The stations 
through which he passes are decorated with flags and garlands of flowers 


a] 
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The places which he graces with his visit are adorned with triumphal. ‘arches. 
The streets are lined with troops. The guns from the ramparts of forts or 
barracks proclaim his arrival, and the Municipal Commissioners wait upon hiin 
with flattering addresses. The da passed by him during his tour are to him 
so many rounds of pleasure. They are passed in paying visits to public 
offices, in giving audience to the elite of the places visited—in sight-seeing” 


and shikar. But the object of the tour is not fulfilled. The Viceroy does not 


come across the masses of the Indian population. He is too much in a: hurry 
to acquire anything like an intimate experience of the people. The poor never 
dare come to his presence. The people are not encouraged to lay their griev- 
ances before him. The addresses of welcome do’ not speak of grievances, and 
if they ever do, the Viceroy does not care to listen to them. He dwells on the 
laudatory portions of the addresses, and observes a studied reserve in his 
remarks on the official policy with regard to public questions. 

_ If this is the outcome of the Vicere gal tour, why is it tolerated, why is it 
allowed to cause such a large waste of public money ? If the Viceroy has ulti- 
mately to depend upon his subordinates for information about the country and 
its people, what is the use of the Viceregal tour? If the tour is undertaken to 
impress the people with the dignity of the Viceroy’s rank and position, wh 
does he not defray the cost of the tour from his own pocket ? Why is the public 
exchequer made to pay for the gratification of the Viceroy’s vanity ? : 


67. Referring to the last Administration Report of the Dacca Division, 
: the Vikrampur.of the 14th November writes as 
The Administration Report of : | , 


7 “0 follows — 
the Dacca Division. The Hindu rulers of India used to feel happy at 


the prosperity of their subjects. But the present rulers seek only to enhance 
taxation whenever they suppose that the people are in prosperous circumstances, 
The Commissioner of the Teees Division says that the people of Dacca ought 
to pay more taxes. He also wants to give to the police and to the chaukidars 
the power of arrest. The people of Dacca should look sharp, for it is sure that 
their taxes will soon be increased, and that their police will shortly be vested 
with increased powers. | 


The English rulers should not be anxious to turn the administration of the 
country into a source of profit like a commercial speculation, but should always 
look to the welfare of the people. The way to mischief is paved, because the 
rulers do otherwise. | 7 , 


68. At first appearance it seems, says the same paper, that the duty on im- 

: ported cotton goods has benefited India. But this is 

‘The import duty on cotton mistake. Indian industries have been ruined, and 

— all clothing that India requires comes from Man- 

chester. So, the duty is. virtually levied, not on the manufacturers in 

England, but on the consumers in India. The abolition of the duty will not, 
therefore, entail any loss on the Indians. 


69. The Hitavddi of the 15th November protests against the proposal to 

_ remove the Commissary-General’s office at Meerut 

ohn Pr eoml to Temove certain 4s well as the office of the Inspector-General of 

| Ordnance at Calcutta to the hills during the hot 

season. The protest is based on the ground that this will entail additional 
expenditure both on Government and the poor clerks. 


III.— LEGISLATIVE. 


70. Acorrespondent of the Banganivdsi of the 8th November complains 
| : that the existing law of debtor aud creditor is ver 

The law of debtor and creditor: J yeh unfavourable to the former. The creditor is 
allowed to extort a heavy interest from the debtor, and to realize from him the 
principal and a heavy compound interest accumulating for several years. 
‘There is one objectionable point in the law which requires speedy mending. 
Under the existing law, if two or more nara borrow money in their joint- 
‘names, the creditor has the liberty torealize the whole amount of bis dues from 


any one of them if the remaining debtors fail to pay off their portion of the 


debt. This is harassing in the extreme. 


VIgRAMPUR. 
Nov, 14th, 1895. 


VIEKRAMPUR. 


Hrtavani, 
Nov, 15th, 1896, 


BANGANIVASI 
Nov, 8th, 1896. 


SanacHarR, 
Nov. 18th, 1895, 
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- 91. The Chineura Vartavaha of the 10th November writes as follows 
“he pasting of the ‘Drainage sagarding the passing of the Sanitary Drainage 
‘Act. ct :—— | : 


It is now certain that we can hope for nothing from our immediate ruler, 


‘nor from him who is ruler over our ruler. Our reliance must therefore be 
upon heaven alone. It is almost certain that the Viceroy will yield to the 


Lieutenant-Governor’s zid, because it will be humiliating to the latter if his 
If powerful servants have a weak master, they often threaten bim with resig- 

nation of their appointments. Formerly, there was a class of ascetics in India 

who frightened people into giving them alms by threatening to inflict wounds u 


action is undone by His Excellency under the pressure of popular protest. 


themselves if their prayers were not granted. Our rulers of the present da 


seem to follow a similar: policy. They threaten to resign unless their eid is 
upheld. According to an English paper, Lord Lansdowne threatened to resign 
unless the Secretary of State confirmed His Excellency’s order sentencing 
Tikendrajit to death. Sir Charles Elliott, too, is said to have held out a similar 
threat in connection with his jury notification. As for ourselves, we do not 
believe these rumours, nor do we believe that Sir Charles Elliott has had 
recourse to such methods in order to get his Drainage Bill assented to by the 
Viceroy. 
7 rf The Sahachar of the 13th November writes as follows :— 

Sir Charles Elliott and the After issuing the jury notification, Sir Charles 

Drainage Act. Elliott wrote to the G overnment of India ‘that he 


— would resign if that Government did not confirm the notification. The notifi- 


cation, however, had to be withdrawn, but Sir Charles did not resign, or rather 
did not venture to resign. It would have been a happy .thing for~Bengal §if 
His Honour had resigned on that occasion, for in that case, the Bengal.ratyat 


‘and zamindar would not have smarted to-day under the Sanitary Drainage Act. 


Sir Charles Elliott made a mistake in not taking a similar resolution in 
connection with the Drainage Act. This time he would certainly have been 
able to carry outhis resolution if the Act had not been assented to by the Viceroy, 
for his term of office is very near its end. However, Sir Charles chose. not to 
take a resolution to resign this time, but had recourse to various other means 
to get the Viceroy’s assent to the Act. The comments made by his Secretary, 
Mr. Risley, onthe British Indian Association’s memorial when transmitting 
that document to the Government of India, may ‘be included among those 
means, and though quite uncalled for, these comments have misled the Viceroy. 
and induced him to give his assent to the measure. The action of Sir Charles 
Elliott in writing this letterto the Government of India is, indeed, quite unjustifi- 
able, and proceeded from sheer zid to get the Act passed. At any rate, his ed 
has been maintained. The measure, though unanimously opposed by all whose 
interests it affected was carried by the sheer forcé of official majority. If this is 
not zu/m on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor, the wielder of the destinies 
of these provinces, we do not know what zu/m is. 

It is clear that the Government of India did not consider the measure or 
the arguments of the British Indian Association with attention. For, if it had 
done so, it could not have been so easily imposed upon by Mr. Risley’s 
statement that the resolutions which were proposed at the alvcdets Conference 
in July 1892, were unanimously adopted by that body. Did not Raja Peary 
Mohan Mukherji, the representative at the conference of the zamindars, the 
class, that is, whose interests were to be most intimately affected by the 
proposed measure, strongly protest against them? _ a 

To conclude, how did Sir Charles Elliott arrive at the certain decision that 
obstructed. drainage is the sole cause of mnlaria? His predecessors, Sir George 
Campbell, Sir Ashley Eden and Sir Steuart Bayley had caused enquiries to be 
made into the origin of malarial fever. But after much research and deliberation 
they could arrive at no other conclusion than that obstructed drainage was not 
the sole cause of malaria; but that other unknown causes co-operated with it to 

roduce the disease. How, in the face of this conclusion, could Sir Charles 
Elliott authoritatively lay down that malarial poison could only be destroyed by 
increasing the public revenues by the imposition of a fresh cess upon the 
zamindars and raiyats? ‘Again, why should the zamindars and raiyats alone 
be made to pay for drainage improvement, when all classes, not excluding the 
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Government itself and the railways, will equally share the benefit? The public 
is at a loss to understand the nature of the benefit which Sir Charles Elliott has 
conferred ‘upon the people by imposing a fresh cess and by trampling under 
foot Lord Cornwallis’ permanent settlement. But the most curious thi g of 
all is that in spite of all these considerations, the Muhammadan community is 


. ‘= 


‘preparing to hold a farewell entertainment in Sir Charles Elliott’s honour. 
78. The Lieutenant Governor, observes the Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika 
iii aale ie of the 17th November, had the Drainage Bill 
7 eee i passed, so to speak, by force; and lest the India 
Government be convinced by the irrefutable arguments of the British Indian 
Association agginst the measure, he had a resolution drafted by Mr. Risley 
meant as a refutation of those arguments. In this resolution truth has in man 
places been concealed, the portions of the association’s memorial: which are in 
favour of the Government have been taken advantage of; while those portions 


which go against it have been studiously ignored. Ifthe Government of India 


had the mind to obey the dictates of truth and justice, it would have laughed 
at this clumsy attempt of the‘ Lieutenant-Governor to defend his measure. 
Sir Charles Elliott would not have surely dared to pass the Bill if the 
Europeans in India had had to pay the drainage tax, and the Governor-General 
could not have given his assent to such a measure, even if passed by 
the Bengal Council. In any other country the protest of the British Indian 
Association would have been heard ; but in India every official measure, however 
unjust, is passed. Laws in this country are passed whenever the rulers wish to 
pass them. ‘The Legislative Councils are meant as a show, and the debates 
and discussions held therein are but empty forms. 
74. Lord Elgin, observes the Dainitk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 18th Nov- 
The'Vi the Jury Bill,  ©mber, seems to be led in everything by his advisers, 
© Nteerey onmoeny who it appears have now got complete asteny 
over him. He even speaks as he is odsued to speak. In his Poona speech H: 
Excellency observed that the Jury Bill ‘closely followed the recommendaticys 
of the Jury Commission. Everybody, however, knows that the Jury Bill 
completely ignores many of the Jury Commission’s recommendations and 
proposes to give effect to many which were never contemplated by that 
commission. It will not do withdrawing the section on the special verdict 
alone. The section which empowers Sessions Judges to refer to the High Court 
all cases in which they disagree with the jury should also be withdrawn. Lord 
Elgin should.not take us for fools. It is a pity that he should have no strength 
of mind, no independence of opinion. It is fur such a dummy that India has to 
pay three lakhs and thirty thousand rupees a year. 


IV.—NAaTIVE STATES. 


75. ‘The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 18th November has the 
following on the Hyderabad speech of Lord 
The Viceroy’s Ilyderabad E] gin Sikes 
—— ‘Tt issometimes alleged,” observed the Viceroy 
in his Hyderabad speech, “that the Princes in Native States live in constant 
dread of an encroachment upon their prerogatives. Do not let any one believe 
it for moment.” Almost immediately, however, the Viceroy is obliged to say 
that ‘‘ unfortunately cases have arisen in which the Government of India have 
found that they had no alternative but to interfere, bit those cases are few and 
far between.” 3 
It may appear to be great pe ap age on our part to have anything % say 
against the above statements of the Viceroy, but may we ask, had the 
Government no alternative but to interfere” in the administration of 
Manipur, and could the Manipur imbroglio be brought about except by such 
interference? Had the Government, again, any lawful reason to deprive 
Maharaja Pratap Sing of his power? Could it not also afford to properly guide 
the Khan of Khelat by advice instead of exiling him to a foreign land? The 
Chief of Bhurutpur, while a minor, was not properly taken care of and educated. 
Now he has been pulled down from his throne. Would it not have been better 
to let the Maharaja have the help of good advisers and: thereby be taught % 
properly admininister his State? How was the Maharaja of Rewa treat 
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_ . In conclusion, the Viceroy advises the Indian Prinees to be economical and 
hasband their resources. This advice is of course meant for the Nizam. We 
have no objection to this way of giving advice toa Native Prince, and. we are 
also of opinion that no Native Prince needs such advice more than the Nizam 
whose Government has almost become notorious for waste of revenue. But 
example, we believe, teaches better than precept. And the Viceroy should 
first of all advise the Indian and the Provincial Governments to be economical 
before he comes forward to give advice to the Native Princes. There is no 
Native Prince in India who can ever surpass the British Government in reckless 
expenditure of the State revenue. Is not the Viceroy himself a striking illustra- 
tion of waste of money? His Excellency himself costs India nineteen lakhs of 
rupees in five years. His Council and his exodus to Simla cost the people a few 
lakhs more. But if John Bright’s advice were followed, this large amount of 
public money could be easily saved. In England Cabinet Ministers are not 
allowed to draw more than fifty thousand rupees a year. In India even Pro- 
vincial Governors draw a lakh. Commissioners of Divisions are more highly 
paid than Governors of Colonies. The military expenditure of India is ruinous. 
But Indian Princes must nevertheless obey the advice of the Viceroy. There is 
an Indian adage that what is pastime to a god is a crime to a human being, © 

A few words more in conclusion and we have done. It goes without 
saying that the British Government has done good to the people in many 
respects. But there remains much more good to be done. And we believe 
that the Viceroy and other European officials have no reason to boast of what 
the English Government has done for India. Self-praise is not edifying, and 
able and experienced officials should try to discover the blots in the administra- 
tion and rectify them more than indulge themselves in belauding the good 
points in the British Government in India. To erris human, But it should be 
the duty of every man to err as rarely as possible. 


VI—MIsceLLaNeEous, 


76. The Tripura Prakash for the first fortnight of Kartik reports serious rarvns Paaxasn, 
; damage to the paddy crop, trees, houses, &c., from tor the first Fortnight 
_ A severe storm in east Bengal. the storm which visited the Tippera, Noakhali, % X#* 19028. 
Chittagong, Khulna and Barisal districts, and the southern portion of the Sylhet 
district and parts of the Dacca and Mymensingh districts on the 2nd and 3rd 
October last. -A large number of boats also were sunk in the Meghna, causing 
much 9 -- life. - | 7 
V7. e€ same paper writes as follows :— 
ae enlidittiiees ol sl During the rainy season, the whole of Kast ee 
after the rainy season. Bengal lies under water and, although all food 
articles become dear, filth of every kind being carried away by the floods, public 
health generally remains good during these months. It is Just after the rainy 
season 18 over that fever, diarrhoea and cholera break out with great virulence 
in the villages. The prevalence of diseases at this time of the year is due partly 
to the change of season, but principally to the contamination of the atmosphere 
by the decomposition of vegetable matter in ponds, trenches and other accumula- 
tions of stagnant water. The practice of steeping jute indiscriminately in any 
place where water is found accumulated, has of late years seriously affected 
public health in the mufassal. The authorities ought to try to remove these 
causes of unhealthiness by the following means :— 


(1) By ordering all trees and jungle growing near khals to be cut down 
_ at the commencement of the rainy season. te 
(2) By specifying the waters where jute shall be steeped, and by making 
it punishable to steep jute elsewhere. 

_ (8) By ordering that steps should be taken to prevent water stagnating 
in pits and trenches near dwelling houses. ‘This can be easily 
done by raising the level = such pits and trenches to the level 

| of any flowing water near by. 
(4) By cechibiting the throwing of dead bodies of animals into khals, 
and the use of khal water after the rainy season. 


The villace chaukidar should be made to see that these rules are enforced. 
On the ten of. the week on which he attends the thana, the chaukidar should be 
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made to give & detailed account to the thana authorities regarding the obsery- 
ance of Che above rules in his village, and the officer in charge of the thana 
should submit a report to the Subdivisional Officer on the subject. The Sub. 
divisional Officer should institute enquiries on the strength of that report. He 
might also personally go over to villages and warn their residents about the evil 
effects of the violation of any one of the above rules. This will not take him 
more than two months after the rainy season, Construction of drains and 
removal of filth are more pressing necessities in villages than construction of 
roads. The Government, the District Boards, the Local Boards and the Union 
Committees should therefore at once direct their special attention to improving 
the sanitation of rural tracts. The Divisional Commissioners‘ should devote 
some space in their Annual or pe to the discussion of this question, and should 
favourably notice the names of Government officers, District Boards and Local 
Boards that pay particular attention to the matter. | 
78. The General.and Gauhariasfi of the 8th November publishes a cartoon 
in which India is represented as a milch cow, two 
oo of whose teats are being milked by a civil officer and 
the other two by a military officer, and the Indian raiyats are shown as her 
calves, one of which trying to 6 pres its mother in order to suck is prevented 
by a policeman who represents the Government of India. 
Letter press :—‘‘ Oppress me QO! T'yrant in spite of clamour.” 
79. A correspondent of nn gg toto of the oy mor ena sehen 9 that 
cholera and fever are raging fe in Daulatpur 
anes 2 vile | mihe Dacca in the Manikganj subdivision of the Dees distrot 
district. Nearly two hundred families reside in the vill 
and about one hundred and fifty deaths have occurred among them within “the 
last month and-a-half, and about ninety per cent. of the residents are laid up 
with fever. The people are ig no good medical aid. The police has taken 
no notice of the fearful mortality : 


80. The Som Prakash of the 11th November says that it is evident that 

ial the people of India are losing their confidence in 

é The SP: Pe of the the National Congress. It cannot be denied that the 

sane movement now scarcely numbers half as many 

men among its supporters as it did at its inception. Many people have come 

to be of opinion that the money which is annually wasted on the Congress 
could be much better utilised in relieving water and food scarcity. 


81. The same paper writes as follows :— 
| : ‘ It is all one to India whether the Liberal or the 
India and the English political Conservative party is in power in England. In- 
wee stances may be cited in which India has benefited 
by Lord Salisbury’s ministry, but has suffered under Mr. Gladstone’s government. 
It is therefore a mistake to suppose that the Liberals are particularly friendly to 
India. The truth is that neither party deals sincerely by this country. 
Whenever India gains anything from one party or the other, it does so by 
sheer chance, or as the result of party jealousy. As for the Liberal party, was 
not Babu Surendra Nath imprisoned under Lord Ripon’s government? Did 
not Webb outrage female modesty under the same régime? Was not the Arms 
Act brought into operation with greater rigour under the same Government? 
Truth to tell, either party is both god and devil to India, because neither 
means to do India good by the sacrifice of its own interests. 


82. The Santipur correspondent of the same > raises the Joint- 

Police and sanitary arrange. Magistrate of Ranaghat, Mr. K. C. De, for the 
ments at the Santipur Ras-jatra excellent police and sanitary arrangements made by 
festival. him at the recent Ras-jatra fair at the place. The 


medical aid rendered to cholera patients was not ho it coul desired. 
There were 12 deaths from ace ere eS ee oe Bae 


83. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 12th November has the following :— 


. +. The passing of the Drainage Act is due to 
an 7 the sani- the solicitude of the Lieutenant-Governor to save 
the malaria-stricken people of Bengal. The measure 


| is @ purely philanth topic one, and’ the Lieutenant-Governor had no personal 


interest in passing it. We do not question His Honour’s motives, and we 
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have no doubt that the welfare of the pope was the sole consideration by 
which he was actuated in insisting on the passing of the measure.’ But the 
fact is, that those very persons who, it is alleged, will be agency it are 
most persistent in their opposition to it. Why is it so? Why should people 


oppose the Lieutenant-Governor in his attempt to promote their welfare? It © 


may be said that ignorant men are not willing even to take medicine for the 
cure of their diseases and are loth to allow even the deadliest cancers on 
their bodies to be operated upon. But their. friends, if necessary, should get 
the medicine down their throats and their cancers operated upon in spite of 
their opposition. Are we, then, really in the condition of a self-willed ignorant 
patient that a friendly and sympathetic governor should do what he thinks 
is for our Eg in spite of our strenuous opposition? Are we all fools and 
dunces? Have we not the capacity to determine what is for our good and 
what is not? And are the Lieutenant-Governor and his advisers gifted with 
infinite intelligence, with an unerring faculty of determining the means of 
promoting human welfare? Is it impossible that they should ever err? It is 
a matter of regret that even the Viceroy did not think it necessary to sift the 
question to the bottom before giving his final sanction to the measure. It may 
be that we are in the wrong, and that this Drainage Law passed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor is best calculated to promote our welfare. But still what 
harm was there in our being convinced of our error? 

The Government believes that the prevalence of malaria in Bengal is due 
to the obstruction of drainage, and that proper drainage is sure to drive away 
malaria, If this is true, the improvement of the drainage system of the 
country is very likely to improve its sanitary condition. But is this drainage 
theory, the theory which was first promulgated by Raja Digambar Mittra, 
proved beyond doubt? We shall very likely be laughed at if we say that the 
theory is a mistaken one. But is it not right that we should be given a patient 
hearing before we are laughed at? If it is really the conviction of the Govern- 
ment that obstructed drainage is the cause of malaria, why is it going on 
covering the country with a network of railways which most obstruct the 
drainage? The Burdwan and the Presidency Divisions are the hot-beds of 
malaria, but these are the parts of the country where the spread of railway 


is most rapid. The Government has. lately sanctioned the construction of new 


railway lines in these very presidencies. In Jahanabad and Katwa, in the 
Burdwan Division, the drainage is least obstructed. They are at a distance 
from the railway lines. Katwa is watered by the Ajay on the one side and 
the Ganges on the other. Jahanabad is watered by the Darkeswar. There 
are no embankments on the sides of these rivers to obstruct the drainage. But 
still malaria is prevalent in Katwa and Jahanabad. In Birbhum again, which 
is high and dry and where the natural drainage system is in @ most efficient 
condition, malaria is not absent. From all these it is quite clear that obstructed 
drainage is not the sole cause of malaria, and consequently the removal of the 
obstruction to the drainage system alone is not likely to drive it out of the 
country. The causes of malaria are as yet far from being discovered. The 
causes of the disease not being determined, is it right to apply aremedy? This 
will entail some expense, but will bear no fruit. 

84. The Hitatshi of the 12th November has the following :— 

Who has conquered India? History says Clive. 

The British Government in How did he conquer India? History again says b 
_ his policy and force of arms. People say by his 
cleverness, cunning, and treachery. But is this true? Has India been really 
conquered by the policy or the cunning of Clive? Let ussee. Clive found a 
weak point in the Musalman Government. He took advantage of it and utilised 
it in his favour. He found the Government weak; the ruler weak and incom- 
petent, sunk in vice and lost in the pursuit of sexsual pleasure; the ministers and 
advisers of the ruler selfish and self-aggrandising ; the people egy er- 
secuted, and discontented. All these circumstances stood in his favour. The 
weak points of the Musalman Government betrayed it, and it did not reflect 
very great credit on Clive that he brought about the fall of a Government 
already tottering to its ruin. 1 = 

No. India has not been conquered by British policy, British treachery, or 
British force of arms. It has been conquered by the justice and efficiency of 
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‘sh rulé, by the’ firm hold that the British nation have established on thd 
a a ca a ople; by their Justice, impartiality, and benevolent treat. 
ment. They have aide the foundation of their administration deep in the 
hearts of the Indian people. Instead of solely relying on the strength of - brute 


ig 


romote their welfare. ‘They opened schools and colleges, constructed rail. 
ways, and extablished ost = ‘They thus won the hearts of the. people 
turally claimed their lo ; . tp coe oat 
mo Ttis chest good fortune that the Indian people have been blessed with:such 
a good and benevolent administration. But even the moon has its dark spots, 
and there are dark spots in the British administration of India. But the regret 
is that these dark spots are growing in number. T'he relations between the 
rulers and the ruled have already become a little strained. ‘I'he Government is 
ually losing its wonted confidence in the people, and the breach is widening. 
Se Goverunae shakes its head, and it seems that it has made up its mind to 
change. its policy of administration. It may be that the great political 
movement of, the people in the shape of the Indian National Congress has set 
the Government a thinking, and it now thinks that it committed a sad mistake 
in encouraging the spread of English education in the country. It has now 
come to entertain great antipathy to high English education, and in official 
reports and speeches indications are not wanting of this revulsion of feeling 
towards English education and the English-educated Indians. | 
Thus, while huge preparations are being made to lay the axe at the root 
of English education, the Government does not appear to have bestowed much 
thought on the promotion of the welfare of the uneducated masses of the Indian 
population. The burden of taxation is growing heavier and heavier every day, 
a considerable portion of the revenue is spent in paying the home charges, and 
the remaining portion of the revenue is swallowed by the Military Department 
and frontier fortifications. The Government seems to be more anxious to keep 
the Ameer in humour than to promote the welfare of the dumb millions of 
India. i | jp ; 
 Atthe same time, the Govenment seems to have abandoned its old policy 
of open-hearted simplicity and taken to a crooked policy—the policy, that 
is, of setting one class against another. The policy of divide e¢ «mpera is 
now in the ascendent, and Government officials are trying their best to pit the 
Hindus against the Musalmans, the Madrasis against the Marhattas, the 
Biharis against the Bengalis, and the Rajputs against the Kayasthas. . This 
mistaken policy is not calculated to produce good results, but is sure to reflect 
great discredit on the British administration in India. | ee 
- But why blame the educated Indians? They agitate for the redress of 
the people’s grievances. But is agitation synonymous with sedition? Is prayer 
acrime? Is it opposition to the Government to claim the rights and privileges 
to which the people are justly entitled? Ifthe sacred promises of Her Gracious 
Majesty the Onesn-Em press remain unfulfilled, if the Courts of Justice make an 
invidious distinction between a native and a European offender, if public money 
is wasted, if people are sent to jail for the keeping of arms to defend themselves 
gras thieves and dacoits—and if the educated Indians agitate for the redress 
of these grievances—will the Government call them sedition-mongers and 
gag them? | : | 
_itis the growing rigour of the administration that makes us write in this 
strain. It is our sinerest wish that the old amicable relations between the rulers 
= the ruled may be restored, and there m ay subsist eternal sympathy between 
85. The Sulabh wear a ~ 13th November says that Sir Charles 
7 ahs ae reas Juliott’s drainage circular issued to the Commit 
wee aunt -, Pore Gly siouer of the Rajshahi Division affords a fresh 
as 4 illustration of His Honour’s hasty-going character. 
It is true the Bill had been passed by His Honour’s Council, but how did 
he know that it would not fail to receive the Viceroy’s assent, especiall: 
when the Viceroy had under his consideration the British Indian Association's 
memorial and similar memorials from other places? Certainly Sir Charles 
oe — not have ventured to issue his instructions on the assumption 
} the would receive the Viceroy’s assent, if the Viceroy had not 
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Muvalmians he has removed a Hindu Judge. from the: Calcutta 

atiecetts . .. Small Cause Court and appointed’ a Musalnian -in 
his stead So great is Sir Charles’ partiality towards the Musalmans that he 
is prepared to do anything and everything for their sake. In his Darjeeling. 
speech he called the Hindus black heathens, but complimented the Musalmans. 
as a race professing a religion closely following the religion of the Bible. He 
hates the Hindu religion, but respects the religion of the Prophet. No one is 
at all sorry for this—he has no reason to be sorry. But the fact is that the 
Christian Missionaries'call Mahomet a notorious cheat and a fraud. Has not 
this come tothe notice of the Lieutenant-Governor? If so, he would have proved’ , 
a true friend uf the Mussalmans if he, while condemming the religion of the ) 
Hindus, taken the Christian Missionaries to task for their attempt to 
blacken the character of the Prophet. .The Christian Missionaries are pro- 
fessors of Christianity—in religion their opinion is supreme. | When they 
insult the Prophet, what does Sir Charles Elliott's appreciation of the Muhum- 
madan religion avail? Sir Charles Ellivtt has no locus standi to speak on 
religious questions. If he is the head of the Christian Church in Bengal, 
as he is the head of the Bengal Government, let him take the Christian Mis- 
sionaries to task, and.thereby give proof of the sincerity of his love for the 
Musalmans. The Christian Missionaries abuse the Hindus and their religion. 
right and left, but they do not ask the Lieutefiant-Governor)to do, anything 
for them. Let him at least do something for his friends the Musalmans. _, 


87. The Hublul Mateen of the 13th November regrets that Government ,...0: wsreey 
; , does not see fit to address the present. Nawab  wov, ist, 1805. 
ow Neal Nasiny of Bougal’ pre- Nazim of Bengal as “‘ His Highness,” or to honour 
him‘with a salute of guns. It should be remember- 
ed that it was to Meer Jafar, the head of the present Nawab family,‘ that 
the British Government owed its first firm footing in Bengal, and that the 
Nawabs of Murshidabad are ‘still eld in respect throughout the Lower Pro- 
vinces. 7 
88. The Hitavadi of ee 15th rag orgy ph 8 Pics Yaee is a caer sci 
a ro tendency in the Anglo-Indians to save a country-. nov, 15th, 1895. 
——— Simul daneen” man, Seuaves guilty he may be. Mr. Andrew. 
Anderson’s kick caused the death of a Uriya cooly 
in Messrs. Burn and Company’s godown, and yet he was acquitted at the 
sessions. Was not the love which all Anglo-Indians feel for their countrymen 
at the root of this acquittal? The soldier in the Dinapore Cantonment who. 
murdered a punkha-cooly some time ago confessed his guilt and yet was. 
acquitted. Was not that, too, a proof of the same love ? Was it not also this. 
love which prompted the English jurors of Burdwan to pronounce the guilty 
Bartlett innocent ? Was not the inhuman attack by more than one English- 
men upon the Darjeeling hillman who had struck an Englishman with a kukrs 
in self-defence also due to the same love? Indeed, this disease has become 
very prevalent among the Anglo-Indians. | sath 
So long as the Anglo-Indians cannot cure themselves of this disease, the 
English Government and the Indian people will not feel for each other as they 
should. The British cannon may uphold British ascendency in India for a , 
time; but it will never be able to make that ascendency permanent. The 
loyalty that is extorted by brute force or by. fear is lip oyalty , but not the i 
loyalty of the heart. No rule can become ppermnnent under which the tie of, 
reverence which binds the people to the Government 1s loosened or altogether 
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Indian’s love for his countrymen is loosening this tie of reverence, To 
Q’Hara escapes by reason of a defect in the law, to-morrow another EF; 
& mortal 


murderer gets off on acconntof the partiality of the jury: here 
kick administered by an Englishman caunot i pera by reason of conflict 
ing evidence, and there ‘esther charge of murder against an Englishman falls 
to’ the ground on account of conflicting medical testimony. There can be no 
doubt, however, that all this is due to the Anglo-Indian’s love for his oduntry- 
-~ 89. The Daintk Bharat Mitra of the 15th November has the following:— 
oti | oe ' There is-no denying that Sir Charles Elliott ‘is 
4 a” Elliott's Mussiman Jere favourably disposed towards the Musalmans 
ye 3 sg Bengal: And to show his favour practically he 
has appointed a Musalman Judge to the Calcutta Court of Small Causes by 
capdling a Hindu Judge. ‘It was also to show his favour towards the 
Musalmans that in his famous ae ae speech Sir Charles Elliott applied 
the epithet of Kafr" to the Hindus, and praised the Musalmans as being 
believers in the Holy Bible. Weare curious to know why His Houour does 
not censure the Christign Missionaries, who every day of their lives apply 
the epithet of impostor to Muhammad. | EES 
90. The Sulabh Daintk of the 15th November has the following:— 
We had expected much from Lord Elgin, but 
3 Leet Hlgta, we have been sorely disappointed. At first we 
thought that he was on his probation—that he was taking time to master the 
complicated questions of the Indian administration. But two out of thie ‘five 
ears of his term of office have passed—-more than the usual period of pro- 
tion has been served ont—but still Lord Elgin has done nothing to. fulfil our 


expectations. He has become a tool in the hands of his Anglo Indian advisers. 


He echoes their opinions and sentiments, and seems to have no independent 
opinion of his own. When he came to thia country he made many promises 
and charmed the people with sweet words, But they have proved. all hollow. 
Lord Elgin has become the Elgin of the Anglo-Indiang, the Kigin of Simla=the 
‘conduit pipe” of his Anglo Indian advisers and a faithful underling of the 
Secretary of State, religiously carrying out his behests and registering his 
mandates. , 
_ Jn his political creed Lord Elgin isa Liberal. But in his policy towards 
the Indian people he is a thorough-going Conservative. He gave proof of his 
Conservative instincts in his Chitral policy, and in his Puna speech he has 
ven proof of hig Conservative instincts with a vengeance. In that speech 
eobserved thst there was nothing to justify the commotion whioh had been 
created by the Jury Bill. His Excellency «lav observed that the taxation on 
the Indian people was moderate, and far lighter than what they had to bear 
before the advent of British rule. In these observations Lord Elgin betrays 
his sad ignorance and shows how helpless hag he become in the handaof his 
Anglo-Indian advisers, oe 
Pes The Bangavasi of the 16th November has the following : — i 
_ The Baagavasi’s reason for not e have reasons, and valid reasons too, for 
joining the Congress. | not joining the Comareae, | valid ©asons 100, 
_ In the first place, we believe that the English are a nation with a whole 
heart in business. They may not be civilised, they may not be gifted with 
the power of keenly discriminating hetween right and wrong, but their buginess 
faculties are unquestionably strong. In their eye India is a rich prize which 
Sebeecnagee care of, eo ert one - mgt to take care of it. ‘It is sheer 
on our vise them how to take care of their richest 
possession in the world. The Congress pretends to sive. this advice.. We 


cannot. 


( 1080) 


England is our ruler, If: ie for her to decide whe: 
administration is best caleulated to strengthen the Britis 
lishmen still ‘but children 


Goyernment in Indie, In the opinion c re hmen, we are 
im respect Of education and civilisation, and they think that we are not pro 
judges of the merits of an administration. When they think that it is neces 
ety to chastise us for our own good, they do so. And we only give ourselves 
edessary pain an Meying to foage of the motrves of the Government. The 
Government never listens to our opinions and‘ never will. Why should we 
then {nerease our burden of misery by frying to question the propriety of a 
ee measure and waht A incur its vig eyo me ge - ONE POT 
_ The Congressists say that the Congress meetings have done incalcyjable 
good to the country. The J agitation has borne fruit. They point out 
an instance. ‘They say that it is owing to the Congress agitation that we have 
seoured thé right of nee. by oem to the Legislative Councils, and they the 
right of interpellation by which they can bring the grievances of the people. to 
the notice of tle Government and have them redressed. We do not think that 
the Congressists are right. The British Government in India has always tried 
its best to redress the grievances of the people. It used to do so before the 
idea of establishing the Congress was conceived. It does so even now. Why 
should the Congress pretend to take to itself any credit for this? 
92, The. Sulubs Pane the 18th November contains the following  soase Dawn, 
| | observations :— sik one aa Nov. 18th, 2896. 
ee paar, In the British dominion, there is not one law 
for the. black and another for the white—in the eye of the law all are equal. 
It is our humble prayer to the Government that it should take some steps to pre- 
vent the judicial officers from ati an invidious distinction between the native 
and the European in awarding punishment. The people have to bear a heavy 
burden of taxation, they suffer from a chronic scarcity.of food, but still they 
do not show any signs of discontent. They will feel it a ge blessing if they 
are allowed to live with their lives and property sufficiently secure. But. the 
raiegatriages of justico are never set right, And this invidious distinction 
between aha aakive and the European offendex haa-led to the creation of dis. 
content among the people. They have no objection to your filling the higher 
grades of the public service with Europeans, to your finding ecailt ments for 
the unem d sons of Kuropean officials, to. yaur sucking the life-blood of 
the poor Indians in order to feed your countrymen, to your driving out Indian 
students from the Medical College, to your imposing tax after tax, to your 
abolishing high English education, to your setting the Congress pandal on. fire, 
to your setting the protests of public associations and societies at naught, and to. 
your filling the coffers of the English people with Indian money. But is it 
not natural that they should become discontented if they are killed by ref- 
fianly Europeans like cats and dogs, and the European offenders are allowed to 
escape scotiree? Is not the discontent of the people a source of danger to the 
Government? And will the people be to blame, if goaded to desperation, 
they are forced to do something desperate? We, therefore, humbly pray to 
the Government to remove the distinction made by the British Courts of Justice 
in India between white and black offenders. With all its faults, the British 
Government has allowed us to live in peace. Why, then, this miscarriage of 
justice, this creation of discontent among the people ? . 
93. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 19th November says that DAINrE-0-84macman 
ieee John Bright’s remarkable political foresight enabled ..- jon, 190s, 
The infign Ynenegey- him to see long ago that, after the space and time- — 
annihilating inventions of steam and telegraph, there was no need of maintain- 
ing a Viceroy in India. All the Provincial Governments may be allowed to 
communicate directly with the Secretary of State. Already this is done in 
many cases by the Governments of Madras and Bombay. ‘There was the need 
of a Governor-General when there was no railway and telegraph, and the 
Governors General of those days were Governors-General in reality as well as 
in name, But now only the name of the office remains without the function 
that legitimately pertains to it. A Governor-General of these days must be 
content to be a tool in the hands of the Secretary of State, the Provincial 
Governors as well as the members of his own Council. A Viceroy who asserts 
independence only has his place made too hot for him. Lord Ripon found 
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mn The Viesroy® of India ie. or 
. od, eh Russell, Peel. or Palmerston ;.no 
Hadstone,. alee or  Toeteciald ‘has. ever thought of. ing. the 
Vicero alty of India, though its emoluments are so high. When the Vicero 
of India was not a me Py Pepe as great men came out as Governors-General, 
But since the time of ning, the Viceroy has been, more or Jess. a 
puppet, and this viceregal helplessness is gradually ¥ moreatiag. 
The abolition of the Viceroyalty will not create any culty i in the 

of control over the Native States, for each Provincial Government ey hel lef 
to deal with the States under its jurisdiction. Nor will it create: an 
in times of war, for military operations are best directed by Gensnts ts 
Governor-General went with the British troops to Crimea or accompanied 
Wellington to the many scenes of his military operations on the wns 
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94, The Uriya and Navasomvad of the 25th September joins its con- 
temporaries in stating that the bayjiasts lakhiraydars 
dean? Matus of bajiafts lakMiraj- should not be confounded in any way with the 
z raiyats of the mahal, that they have distinct rights 
of their own, and that Government should not interfere with their rights 3 in 
any wa | 
. 95°. The Utkaldipika of the 12th October expresses great satisfaction at 
er tices _.. the appointment of a Native Manager to ‘ss 
son $ pointmen . ‘ a‘ Native Tributary State of Dhenkanal, which is now under 
Bik . ig Court of i gale and cha - wings hk of ap 
to appoint a Euro anager. @ writer 0 es that the po | 
Rereritier, as ex Rina remy the above appointment, is calculated to sécure pe 
the. confidence and respect of all Tributary Chieftains and their subjects in in tbs 
Orisea Gurjats. 
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